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THE CHICAGO TRUST CONFERENCE. 


Tue Chicago Trust Conference of September 13-16 met in 
response to a call issued by the Civic Federation. This is an 
organization designed originally to correct abuses in local poli- 
tics. Its success in securing the enactment of the civil service 
act, in establishing the Municipal Voters’ League, and in other 
enterprises connected with the welfare of the city led it to try 
its powers in dealing with questions of national rather than local 
significance. Four national conferences have been held under 
its auspices. The first in 1894, at Chicago, dealt with industrial 
arbitration; the second in January 1898, at New York City, with 
primary election reforms; the third in August 1898, at Saratoga, 
with the foreign policy of the United States; and the latest, just 
held at Chicago, considered the trust problem in its political, 
economic and social aspects. 

Being thus called by a local political organization, it was 
questioned whether the conference was not inspired by some par- 
tisan motive. By some it was construed as an attempt on the 
part of shrewd politicians to get the trust out of national politics 
so that the campaign of next year might be fought on other 
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lines; others thought it was rather an attempt to sound public 
sentiment, so as to enable party managers to shape their plat- 
forms accordingly. Waatever the motive may have been, it at 
least did not prevent free discussion, and while individual poli- 
ticians did not forget their calling when they entered the assem- 
bly hall, partisan politics were disbarred, and the managers 
endeavored to limit the debate to the consideration of the eco- 
nomic problem now so prominently before the public. 

To secure an expression of sentiment from all parts of the 
country the Federation asked the governor of each state and 
territory tc appoint seven deiegat«s. In addition to this quasi- 
public repres: ntation, members of congress, governors, attorneys- 
general, and various private ind. ‘duals supposedly ‘aterested in 
the subject, were invited d:'cctly by the Fec ration, while 
national associations of worki:gi.ien and other crzanizations, 
such as manufacturers’ associauons, boards of trade, reform 
clubs, and universities, were asked to send delegates. 

The delegates appointed by the governors constituted about 
one half of the membership. In some cases-—as Texas—they 
came as a solid body, instructed to maintain the views of the 
dominant political faction, and confessedly not open to convic- 
tion by any argument which the debate might unfold. In other 
cases the appointments were made with more impartiality, Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt, for instance, choosing not only politicians of 
each party, but also a labor leader, a mer want, and scholars, 
from the two great universities of the state. 

The four hundred delegates who responded to the call were 
varied enough to satisfy the demand for diversity of sentiment. 
Coming from thirty states, all sections and almost every class of 
society were represented. Capitalists, manufacturers, unskilled 
laborers, trade unionists, grangers, lawyers, professional reform- 
ers, skilled mechanics, labor commissioners, single taxers, econo- 
mists, commercial travelers, and anarchists, all were officially 
represented through some organization, while the gubernatorial 
appointees showed every shade of political belief —an assembly 


whose diversity gave promise of many-sided discussion and 
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proof of widespread interest in the subject. The trusts them 
selves were, however, not directly represented. Several corpo- 
ration lawyers and some others whose interests were allied to 
trusts were there, but the officers and managers did not appear, 
although a few had been appointed or invited. This was the 
only defect in representation. 

The call for the conference having been general in terms, no 
one could predict the character of the assembly. Though the 
professed purpose was impartial discussion, it was by many 
styled the ‘anti-trust ”’ conference, while others thoug it its lead- 
ers would attempt to force an endorsement, rather then a criti- 
cism, of consolidation. The press had alternately ridiculed the 
enterprise and made vague insinuations as to the moiives of its 
promoters. The extreme opponents of the trust wer especially 
Suspicious of some sinister design. They feared lest the trusts 
would again indulge their penchant for buying up everyching in 
sight, and that the conference would itself prove to be the latest 
purchase of some syndicate. Semi-secret cabals were held to 
plan against being overwhelmed by a packed house. On the 
opening days this mutual suspicion was curiously manifest, and 
it was difficult to arrange for the necessary committee on organi- 
zation and program. Each scheme for representation on this 
committee was opposed by some clique which dreaded the 
dominance of some other faction. How votes should be cast, 
how many should be on the committee, by whom they should 
be appointed, were all wrangled over until the compromise of 
Mr. Cockran was adopted. This provided that each national 
organization should choose one member of the committee, and 
that each state should have one representative, to be selected 
by a joint vote of the delegates from all local organizations 
within the state, and of the delegates appointed by the governor. 
Another dispute arose as to the treatment of resolut:ons, and 
again it needed Mr. Cockran’s influence to check a wrangle 
which threatened to be interminable. A similar committee was 
appointed, to which al! esolutions were referred and from which 
none ever emerged. 


| 
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While the control of the conference was thus vested in its 
owil committee, the program adopted was practically what had 
been prearranged by the Civic Federation, whose wise selection 
of speakers deserves much praise. While the dangers of heated 


partisan discussion were avoided, nearly every shade of belief was 


given a liberal hearing. As was inevitable in a body composed 
largely of politicians, much time was wasted in mere bun- 
combe and rhetoric, which contributed neither facts nor argu- 
ment to the discussion. The shifty finesse of the demagogue 
attempting to be all things to all men, and the turgid eloquence 
of the professional orator, with his stuck of patriotic properties, 
were, of course, not lacking, but many of the fifty addresses were 
able and deserve careful study ; some of them merely as show- 
ing the viewpoint of various classes, others because of scientific 
treatment of the subject discussed. 

Professor John B. Clark presented the ablest economic dis- 
cussion, captivating the audience alike by his impartiality and 
his scholarship. A more extreme wing was represented by 
George Gunton who delivered a panegyric on centralization, 
seeming to ignore any possibility of abuses. He showed bold- 
ness in presenting views distasteful to many of his auditors, 
dogmatism in his statements, and eloquence unusual in economic 
discussion. Striking, too, were the speeches of B. R. Tucker, the 
anarchist, and T. J. Morgan, a socialist of local reputation, both 
of whom defended industrial consolidation. Even Chicago preju- 
dice against the term anarchy did not prevent appreciation of 
the rugged logic which carried the principles of industrial free- 
dom to its extreme limit; in contrast the socialist, with more of 
the demagogue and less of the philosopher, pushed the claims 
made for the trust to the logical outcome of a socialist régime 
where all industry would be operated by one all-embracing pub- 
lic trust. 

The radical anti-trust views were best represented by Dudley 
Wooten, of Texas. Despite the crudity of his views, his speech 
was enthusiastically received, his “breezy rhetoric,’ as tt was 
termed by Mr. Cockran, being accepted in place of weightier 


qualities. 
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The interes: of the conference centered, however, ia the 
addresses of Mr. Bryan and Mr. Cockran. To these alone was 
given the privilege of unlimited time. The prominence of the 
men, the possible political significance of their utterances, the 
expectation of personal tilting, and the reputation for oratory 
held by each, all gave added importance to their addresses. Mr. 
Cockran’s speech easily outranked all others as an exhibition of 
oratorical powers. Appearing as a supporter of trusts, he made 
unexpected concessions to the other side, some of which might, 
perhaps, logically damage his main position. His address was 
an advocate’s plea, grounded on economic principles, couched in 
an orator’s rhetoric, and tinged, possibly, with a politician’s craft. 
Mr. Bryan made a less striking speech, distinctly inferior to Mr. 
Cockran’s in economic reasoning, and not equal in eloquence to 
his own best efforts. With much direct appeal to the prejudices 
of his hearers, he yet was more moderate in his program than 
many had anticipated. It was, on the whole, a strong, thought- 
ful plea, but inconsistent in detail, and clearly the expression of 
an adroit politician rather than a philosopher. 

On every point of theory divergence of opinion was to be 
expected from such a body with different interests and varying 
degrees of candor. It is impossible even to summarize all these 
conflicting doctrines, but it may be profitable to consider some 
of the views more frequently expressed in regard to the chief 
topics: the nature and origin of trusts, the merits or demerits of 
the system, the remedy for evils, the interrelation of competition 
and monopoly, and the attitude of labor towards trusts. 

1. The nature and origin of trusts.— At the start one is troubled 
by the absence of any clear definition of the fundamental con- 
cept. The printed reports show only one definition of trusts, 
that of Professor Clark: ‘‘Any combination so big as to be 
menacing.’’ Other speakers did not always have this definition 
in mind; indeed, in many cases, had no clear concept, but dis- 
cussed the growing tendency towards consolidation without 
stopping to consider how large the business must be or what 
other attributes it needed to be dubbed a trust. 
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The weight of evidence, however, supported the view that 
the modern system of large business establishments was the out- 
growth of natural industrial evolution. This was necessarily the 
view of those who advocated trust methods, but it was also 
advanced by all save one of the professional economists, by the 
leading labor representatives, and even by some who were 
avowed anti-trust men. Professor H. C. Adams, the unique dis- 
sentient among economists, distinguished between industries like 
railroads, which would naturally consolidate, and many manufac- 
turing industries, whose recent trusting was caused by abnormal 
economic or juridical conditions. With him, though less 
reserved in their statements, were all the more radical wing, who 
held that trusts were ever the evil product of unnatural 
conditions. In specifying these conditions many items were men- 
tioned. The most common were the tariff and railroad dis- 
crimination. It must, however, be borne in mind that ‘trust”’ 
was used in very different senses by different speakers, and that 
one who described the trust as originating in some specific con- 
dition may not have meant the same thing that the economist 
attributed to natural evolution. 

2. Ls the trust harmful ?— Here again we find a confusion of 
tongues even greater than the discrepancy of opinions. No one 
can tell whether a trust is beneficial or not unless he knows what 
a trust is. No two men can agree as to its merits and defects 
save as they agree in its definition. Under this one question, 
then, several are properly included. The fundamental one is 
whether production on a large scale is of itself advantageous. 
his may be considered aside from the question of probable 
coercion of labor, of extortion toward consumers, of corruption 


of politics. It involves two distinct questions: (1) whether 


consolidation cheapens productien, and (2) whether the accom- 
panying transformation of self-directing artisans, shopkeepers, 
and petty manufacturers, into employees of a great concern, 
works ill to society. In this form the question needs to be 
answered by socialists as well as by individualists. In general 
there was agreement in answering affirmatively as to cheapened 
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production, although here again Professor Adams varied the 


monotony —at least to the extent of intimating that there was 
a limit to profitable consolidation. Whether this limit was an 
organization larger or smaller than the modern trust, Professor 
Adams unfortunately did not state. Whether consolidation in 
itself degraded mankind was a more mooted question. Some 
evaded it; some—as Mr. Cockran and Mr. Gunton — boldly 
declared that large production necessarily and inevitably meant 
a higher type of man, a fuller degree of liberty; the socialists 
gave an ambiguous answer, declaring that the laborer was neither 
harmed by consolidation in itself, nor necessarily benefited by 
the resulting increase in product; while the popular orator, the 
small proprietor, the commercial traveler all agreed in declaring 
that the injury done by turning a man into a cog-wheel far and 
away outweighed all possible gains from increased production. 

Granting that the industrial gain from consolidation out- 
weighs the sacrifice of individuality, the evaluation of trusts 
involves a second question: Can private ownership be safely 
trusted with the power which comes from the control of a vast 
industry? As publicists admit the greater efficiency of a benevo- 
lent despotism, yet oppose the granting of absolutism to any 
individual, so economists may admit the advantages of produc- 
tion on a large scale, yet fear the effect of industrial absolutism. 
The centering of industry in a few hands may mean only greater 
power to grind the laborer and to rob the consumer. It is of 
little avail that production is larger, if the increased gain goes 
only to swell the capitalist’s luxuries. Here, too, diversity of 
cpinion was heard. One held that the industrial advantage was 
not vitiated by private ownership and control, for “even the 
capitalist, who from the most sordid motives seeks to raise the 
rate of interest from 5 per cent. to 6 per cent., must serve his 
fellows in doing it.” This view, which was upheld by Professor 
Clark and Mr. Cockran, was directly opposed by western radicals, 
by socialists, by Mr. Bryan and others. These argued that the 
possession o! such great industrial power meant also the posses- 
sion of political power, which would result in the corruption of 
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legislatures and the overthrow of democracy. The political 
objections thus urged were not met frankly by the extreme pro- 
trust speakers. 

One question remains. Granting that consolidation is eco- 
nomically beneficial, and that the force of competition iends to 
distribute the benefits even against the selfish desires of capital- 
ists; granting that the legitimate use of consolidation is advan- 
tageous, are not the abuses and perversions of trusts so common 
as to require rigid control? Even their defenders admitted 
some such evils, while their opponents adduced a long catalogue, 
which it is not necessary to repeat’in full. The subjects of mest 
frequent complaint were the watering of stock, the displacement 
of labor, extortion--especially when aided by the tariff or by 
railroad discrimination—and corruption. 

A significant point in this discussion is that the gist of each 
speaker’s accusation was the injury inflicted by the trust on the 
peculiar interests of his own class. Those whose interests were 
allied to capital complained of the financial mismanagement so 
often found in large corporations; the commercial traveler 
thought trusts evil because 35,000 of his class were thrown 
out of employment; the retailer, because he could no longer 
compete; the agriculturalist, because the price of raw products 
was low; the consumer of trust goods, because prices were high ; 
the displaced artisan, because new processes were introduced ; 
and the patent lawyer, because invention was discouraged. If it 
is true that each class is thus injured by the trust, even the Texan 
vituperation seems not altogether inappropriate. Such a general 
enemy of mankind may well be calied robber, monster, or 
octopus. 

The diversity of accusations, however, raises a suspicion as 
to their validity. This suspicion is increased on recalling the 
American proclivity for finding some convenient scape-goat on 
which any and all evils may be laid. <A bank charter, a coinage 
act, a change in the tariff have in turn been used to explain 
serious industrial ills, although it was impossible that such far- 


reaching results should flow from a single source. This tendency 
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may be fostered by politicians who hope to unite the unfortunate 
and disaffected by proclaiming a crusade against a popular 
bugaboo. The trust—so striking a feature in modern industry 
—is well suited to serve as the object of such an attack. 

Many of the evils charged against trusts are not peculiar to 
trust organization. Abuses which are common to other forms of 
enterprise are brought into prominence because of their connec- 
tion with trust operations. The large scale on which modern 
business is conducted acts as a magnifier, and popular clamor is 
excited against trusts because evils are there disclosed which 
elsewhere exist unseen. 

This may be made clear by a hypothetical illustration. It is 
conceivable that in the case of some commodity ill-suited to 
American resources a tariff might keep prices above the Euro- 
pean level without giving abnormal profits to competing Ameri- 
can manufacturers. The high price paid by consumers would 


merely repay the high cost of production under the wasteful 


system of small establishments. If a trust should combine these 
warring factories, and introduce improved methods, the cost 
would be lowered, but not necessarily the price, since foreign 
competition —a force which would otherwise compel the monop- 
oly to lower prices—— would be barred out by the tariff. In such 
a case the high profits would be made the basis of an attack on 
the trust. But the real evil, namely, that consumers are forcec! 
to pay a higher price for American goods than the foreign article 
would bring, existed equally under the old system. Clearly the 
trust did not cause the evil; it merely profited by it. In a 
similar way the watering of stock is not an evil peculiar to large 
corporations. It is only one manifestation of the tendency to 
swindle gullible investors. To condemn trusts as the cause of 
this phenomenon would resemble holding the legal-tender law 
responsible for every “ green-goods” swindle. Again, granting 
that the displacement of labor is an evil, it would be an evil inde- 
pendent of trusts, one that would recur with each new invention, 
with each improvement introduced by the individual manu- 
facturer. And, finally, corruption, emphasized — perhaps facili- 
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tated —by the concentration of capital, was surely not unknown 
in the days of private enterprise. 

3. The remedies suggested —The admission that the accusa- 
tions are exaggerated, and that trusts suffer vicariously for com- 
mon misdeeds does not at all deny the validity of some of the 
complaints nor the seriousness of some of the abuses. The prac- 


tical question then is: What can be done to remedy these evils ? 


The answer to this depends on the position one takes on the 
question suggested in a preceding paragraph. To one who 
believes that consolidation is in itself evil, the only remedy is to 
strike at once at large enterprises; to one dreading the vesting 
of great power in private hands, the remedy is either more indi- 
vidualistic industry or else more thorough socialism; to one 
finding the cause in some external condition various specific 
reforms are desirable. 

The simplest program was to destroy or prevent all large 
aggregations of capital. Some of the methods suggested for 
carrying out this program-were : to prohibit outright corporations 
with more than a given limited capital ; to make each stockholder 
liable without limitation for all the corporation debts, and thus 
hinder the consolidation of small capitals; to tax the income, 
stock, or franchise of corporations, and thus check their growth 
by limiting their profits. 

The criticism of these plans is obvious. Many who cried for 
extermination failed to state how it could be accomplished. To 
make stockholders iiable without limitation would strike a blow 
at the chief merit of corporations, and harm society rather than 
the capitalist. Even Mr. Bryan’s more systematic plan lacks 
definiteness. Regulation by both state and Federal government 
is an imposing demand, but purely formal. The detail that no 
licenses should be given corporations exercising or attempting 
a monopoly is impracticable in view of Mr. Bryan’s own state- 
ment that there is no real monopoly as yet, and because every 
business enterprise is an attempt to monopolize some trade or 
some market. The clearest point in the program of those 
who would annihilate large corporations is the declaration by 
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Mr. Bryan that some action is needed and any attempt to legis- 
late reform is preferable to supine inaction. But this proposal 
is rather an outline for a politician’s campaign than an economic 
policy. The economist would argue that, because a shifting 
policy is so disastrous, no steps should be taken unless it be 
shown beyond cavil that beneficial results will follow. 

Slightly less drastic than such proposals were those designed 
to prevent misconduct by the trusts rather than to prevent con- 
solidation. Almost every form of control was suggested, includ- 
ing the direct legislative determination of prices for trusted 
goods, and of wages for trust employees. The most popular 
plan, indeed almost the only proposal which met with no direct 
opposition, was for greater publicity of public accounts, designed 
to prevent stock-jobbing. Some thought this should be seconded 
by direct prohibition of stock watering; others, notably Mr. 
Cockran, thought that mere publicity would be a panacea. 

Besides legislation dealing directly with the trusts, there was 
much emphasis placed on indirect methods of effecting the desired 
control. The burden of these plans was: destroy the artificial 
monopoly which law has erected around the trusts, and with the 
destruction of special priyilege much of the evil of trusts will 
disappear ; modify the patent laws so as to lessen or destroy the 
monopoly of invention; modify the tariff so that trusts may not 
lurk within its shelter; prevent railroad discrimination, and thus 
give every competitor equal opportunity. Such changes were 
widely proposed; while some thought them insufficient, none 
thought them objectionable. 

Another ‘class of proposals recognized that trust evils were 
merely symptoms of some general complaint. While this or 
that abuse might, perhaps, be bettered by some local application, 
a thorough cure could come only from a remedy which went to 
the root of the evil. To secure such a re-ordering of society, 
socialism, anarchy, public ownership, single tax, and the refer- 
endum were, each in turn, recommended as the one thing need- 
ful. Mr. Seymour’s paper was one of the most suggestive on 
this line. Finding an identity between the corrupt practices of 
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corporations and of individuals, he traced them both to the low 
moral tone of the business world. Perfectly to solve the trust 


problem, he held, involved the discovery of some method of 


raising the moral standard of a race. 

4. The interrelation of competition and monopoly—tThe fore- 
going discussion has shown the importance of the theory of 
monopoly to the trust problem. It is true that not all the evils 
charged to trusts are dependent on monopoly. The dehumaniz- 
ing effects of centralization would remain were there two com- 
peting combinations instead of a single one; the displacement 
of labor would be almost as great; political corruption might be 
even greater. But, in general, trusts are criticised because they 
are held to destroy competition. The critics use trust and 
monopoly as synonyms; their corrective measures are aimed at 
the monopolistic features. The discussions in the conference, 
accordingly, turned much on monopoly, yet there was no general 
agreement inthe use of the term. When Professor Clark declared 
the evil of monopoly he meant something quite different from 
that which Mr. Bryan condemned. One speaker would describe 
monopoly as the antithesis, another as the perfect fruit, of com- 
petition. Behind this apparent disagreement there was, how- 
ever, real unanimity. If a monoply be defined as the power on 
the part of producers arbitrarily to maintain high prices, all agreed 
that such power could not wisely be vested in private control. 
Even Mr. Cockran agreed to this. There was further agreement 
that any form of governmental favoritism which indirectly gave 
this power would be as unjustifiable as would the direct enact- 
ment of a corporate monopoly. Disagreement arose as to 
whether, in the absence of such government favoritism, the 
force of competition was adequate, or whether, in addition to 
such negative action, government should take positive measures 
to secure competition. Subordinate to this was the question 
whether certain government regulations were of such a nature as 
to establish a monopoly which would not otherwise exist. Thus, 
while all agreed that government favoritism was unjustifiable, it 
might be debated whether a given tariff law really gave monop- 
oly powers to an American trust. 
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As shown above there was much 27reement that in order to 


prevent such an artificial monoply some changes should be made 


in the tariff and patent laws, and railroad discrimination should 
be prevented. Both Professor Clark and Mr. Cockran argued that 
natural competition would prevent extortion. Perhaps, after all, 
this is the crucial point of the whole conference : whether in a free 
market the force of competition is adequate to prevent extortion ? 
The radicals generally ignored the power of latent competition. 
The usurpation of a market by the goods of a single concern was 
held by them to be tantamount to wholesale robbery of the con- 
sumer. Mr. Bryan was emphatic on this point, at the cost of 
being inconsistent. Even in the more extreme case of a capital- 
ist monopolizing land in a given neighborhood, Mr. Bryan 
argued that competition would check his greed; how, then, cana 
manufacturing combination, where there is much less friction in 
competition, hold undisputed sway over customers? But Mr. 
Cockran may have erred on the otherside. Theoretically-free com- 
petition does not exist in actual life. The abstractions of the econ- 
omist are valuable in making deductions, but there is danger when 
an unskilled hand applies them as working models in practical 
politics. As the mechanic does not start his machine and trust 
to the physicist’s abstractions of inertia and persistence of force 
to keep it moving, so the politician should not trust to the 
abstraction of free competition to keep society in its course. 
To say that free competition will prevent extortion would be to 
beg the question: Does free competition, in any proper sense, 
exist as between a small producer and a great trust? Latent 
competition is certainly a mighty force wherewith corporate 
greed may be kept in check; that it is ever-present and all- 
sufficient needs to be demonstrated. Profcssor Clark, though a 
professional economist, was at once more philosophical and more 
practical. He recognized that something more was needed to 
secure the benefits of competition than the mere repeal of legis- 
lative privileges. The power of the corporation itself might 
create privileges almost as potent as a governmental patent. 
The repeal of objectionable tariff measures and the cure of rail- 
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road discrimination are in the line of securing greater freedom 
of competition, but are insufficient if the action of the corpora- 
tions themselves can effectually destroy rivals. Hence Professor 
Clark urges the need of preventing trusts from killing off com- 
petition by showing discrimination against certain rivals. Uni- 
form prices should be required of all corporations equally with 
uniform rates in transportation. Perhaps the realization of such 
a program would be a difficult task, but the recognition of the 
evil is at least an advantage. 

While several speakers emphasized latent competition by 
possible producers, only one speaker, and he the representative 
of a labor union, brought out the competition of substitution. 
Mr. Garland said: 

There is not an article produced in these modern times but there are, or 
can be adopted, several substitutes for it; and the cost asa rule will not 
vary enough to permit any greater or long lasting extremity to our needs. 

The importance of this is great. Even a city gas company, 
which can have no direct rival, is constantly restrained by such 
competition. In such a case there is no chance, should prices 
go too high, for rival capital to come into the field and build a 
new plant; that is prevented by the exclusive franchise. But 
the ever-present competition of oil and electricity set a very 
definite limit to the extortion of the gas company. Similarly, 
natural and artificial gas, oil, wood, soft coal (raw and coked) 
briquettes, even corn and twisted hay act as a bar to the 
extreme extortion which might otherwise be practiced by a 
monopoly of anthracite-coal barons. It is true this form of 
competition may at times be insignificant ; but to speak of trusts 
as being able to establish prices on their own terms is oratorical 
hyperbole. Linseed oil, sugar, glucose, whisky, cordage, 


strawboard, biscuits, cereal preparations, beer, all trusted 


products have substitutes whose. competition can be met only 


by keeping down prices. It is surprising that the conference 
paid so little attention to this phase of competition. 

5. Lhe relation of trusts to labor —The debates of the conference 
are more significant on this point than on any other. The 
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aggressions of the trust on the rights of the laborer and the low- 
ering effect on wages make fine subjects for public harangues, 
and the politicians of the conference used them freely. The 
starving employee is an excellent bit of oratorical property not to 
be slighted by any stump speaker. But it is a significant fact 
that it was not the laborer who was the most bitter complainant. 
The small producer and the traveling man were the extremists. 
To be sure, the representative of the Knights of Labor could not 
well be exceeded in virulence, but the trade unionists all spoke 
with moderation. Mr. Gompers said that wages were continu- 
ally rising, and that trusts will increase; Mr. Garland conceded 
that trusts may have some advantages to the workman; Mr. 
White, in a paper which for impartiality and clear reasoning 
was scarcely surpassed in the conference, claimed no friend- 
ship for the trusts, and hinted at probable abuses, but indulged 
in no general denunciation. Mr. Morgan, of course, took the 
socialistic attitude of encouraging trusts as a step towards social- 
ism. 

The more bitter foes of the trusts intimated that organized 
labor was not altogether disinterested in holding these conserva- 
tive views. Trade unions were accused of having leagued with 
capital to forma more gigantic trust for the jcint spoliation of the 
consumer; they had been bribed by high wages to become a 
party to a conspiracy against their fellow-workmen and against 
society. In support of this view it was urged that the rate of 
wages would be immaterial to such a combination, since a 
monopoly could always recoup itself by increasing the price of 
its products. Granting this, though the force of substitutional 
competition denies it, it is difficult to see why an unrestrained 
power to raise prices should wait on higher wages, or why addi- 
tional profits are not as much sought for at the expense of labor 
as at that of the consumers. Whatever the price, higher wages 


mean, ceteris paribus, lower profits. The only way in which jug- 
gling with prices could affect the problem is on the assumption 
that the monopoly has some maximum rate of gain, beyond which 
it is not desirous to go. But this is an hypothesis which the 
critic of monopoly would hardly accept. 
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Another explanation of the attitude of organized labor is 
more reasonable. While it is true that disinterested students of 
social and economic problems have recognized and criticised the 
dangerous tendencies of modern centralization, yet it is the 
small manufacturer who has constituted the backbone of at least 
the popular attack on trusts. Others whose interests have been 
injured have joined in the campaign, and politicians, for one rea- 
son or another, have espoused the cause. But it is the small pro- 
ducer, whose business has been destroyed by fair means or foul, 
who supplies the virulence of the attack. The general public 
has been asked to come to the support of the small proprietor, 
whom the octopus threatens to swallow. Now, in this conflict 
the laborer is not primarily interested. Complaints enough he 
has against the employing class, but he sees that the small pro- 
prietor, equally with the trust, is an employer of labor; and he 
does not see that it is incumbent on him to fight one employer 
for the benefit of another. Recognizing that the centralization of 
industry gives a few men dangerous power which may be used 
to oppress the laborer, he also sees that the power may result in 
immensely better conditions for labor. The sufferings under 
the régime of small proprietorship by no means lead labor to 
champion the old as against the new system, which at least offers 
hope of some benefit through higher wages and lower prices. 
Being thus neutral in the fight between the small proprietor and 
the trust, the labor-leader sees both the merits and the dangers 
of consolidated industry. In the Chicago conference the labor- 
leaders ranked next to the professional economists in the dis- 
interestedness of their position. 

Both enemies and friends of the trust made strenuous efforts 


to secure the active support of the labor class. On one side a 


picture was shown of the oppression of the wage-earner which 


would follow when the trusts gained absolute power; and rhe- 
torical appeals were made to the laborer’s prejudices against the 
employing class. One who would make a popular appeal in 
favor of trusts has a more difficult réle. It is hard to awaken 
sympathy or excite enthusiasm for the wealthy capitalist. To 
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offset this handicap seemed to be part of the policy of Mr. 
Cockran. His extreme courtesy to the labor representatives, 


as shown by two motions to grant them unusual privileges on 


the floor, his compliments to their wisdom and economic learn- 
ing, his eloquent eulogy of labor, the consultations reported to 
have been held with the labor delegates, and their expressed 


’ 


hope ‘‘that he might be able to do something” for them—all 
these would seem to indicate that behind the economic dis- 
cussion, the fervor, and the eloquence there was an undercur- 
rent of shrewd political policy. If this political foresight was 
apparent in the case of Mr. Cockran, it without doubt was present 
with many another. Politics could not be entirely kept out, even 
by the diligence of the management, and to some extent the con- 
ference was less valuable because of this element of finesse. 


Perhaps one of the most gratifying features of the conference 
was the deference paid to acknowledged economic principles and 
the respect accorded to professional economists. Since the days 
when Webster vented his scorn of all economists “from Adam 
Smith to Professor Dew”’ it nas been customary for politicians 
to treat them, at least, with complacent disdain. The economist 
has not been looked up to with any marked respect, as the laws 
of the last forty years witness. Little of this spirit appeared in 
the conference. In one instance a western politician declared 
that the academic element never was friendly to practical freedom. 
The only other instance (save some remarks made in an irrelevant 
discussion of the tariff) came, strangely enough, from one who 
is himself an eminent economist, and was an insinuation of pro- 
fessional venality. The conference, composed largely of practical 
politicians, listened to the seven economists on the program 
with more than average attention, and press and public alike 
recognized that the impractical theorist had a message of real 
import. It was evident to many that neither the scheming poli- 
tician, nor the unbalanced enthusiast, nor the unfortunate victim 
of industrial changes was the best judge of conditions, nor the 
wisest guide for legislation. The calm, measured, disinterested 
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propositions of the professional economist appeared all the better 
for the background. No speaker created a better impression 
on the public than did Professor Clark. 

Nor was the courtesy shown economists the only gratifying 
sign. Despite much wild talking there was evidence that many 
of the speakers had made careful study of the underlying prin- 
ciples. That any politician, speaking on a subject of so many 
emotional phases, could appeal to economic reasoning rather 
than to passion is encouraging. Mr. Cockran’s speech is a good 
example of this. His skill as a politician, his power as an orator 
are well known, yet he did not merely appeal to prejudices, nor 
rely solely on the spell of his eloquence. Without agreeing to 
all his propositions, one must admit that his argument was based 
on economic principles, and that it could have been made only 


by one who was a student as well as a brilliant orator. The 


leavening of the body politic with economic doctrine at times 
seems hopeless. The members of the academic circle are too 
often unfitted by their training and disposition to make popular 
appeals, and they are often disheartened by having their logic 
put to rout in the arena by the clever sophisms of some master 
speaker. To find an orator such as Mr. Cockran dealing in 
economic wares is a more hopeful sign than even the fact that 
a dozen economists sat in’ a public convention. It perhaps 
presages a closer union of politics and economics, a bridging of 
the chasm which has separated the academy from the forum. 

Henry Ranp HATFIELD. 

‘THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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TueE problems involved in the modern process of industrial 
centralization are so numerous and in some cases so far from 
economic in their nature that, when treating the subject from 
the standpoint of economics alone, it is necessary to get rid 
of some of the attendant complications. For instance, the 
argument against trusts based upon the allegation that the 
managers of such immense corporations exercise a dangerous 


political influence is entirely without the scope of an economic 


investigation. The treatment of that argument must be left to 
the political scientist. Similarly, the question whether or not 
the course of events threatens a new and alarming kind of politi- 
cal serfdom for the masses is not a question for the economist. 
Again it is the political scientist who must answer, These 
phases of the subject do not come within that part of the territory 
of economics which is overlapped by the domain of political 
science. They belong exclusively to the latter. All that the 
economist is concerned with is the question, ‘‘ Does the centraliza- 
tion of industry tend to augment or to reduce the compensation 
of the members of the society ?”” When this question is correctly 
answered, economic science will have performed its duty. 

By stripping the subject of the complications mentioned and 
considering it exclusively in its economic aspects, we are enabled 
to focus our attention upon a definite problem and to apply to 
its solution in a scientific manner the economic principles which 
have already been settled. We are moreover enabled to free 
ourselves to some extent from that indefinable feeling of suspi- 
cion and alarm with which we naturally view this novel feature of 
modern civilization, a feeling prompted not so much by reason 
as by the inborn dread of venturing into the unknown. How 
real this feeling is, and yet how formless, the experience of every- 
day life shows. In fact, we are standing upon the threshold of 
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a political campaign which promises to have for one of its 


distinctive features a hysterical attack upon trusts, an attack 
which the party responsible for it attempts to justify, not by the 
invocation of well-defined principles of government, but by an 
appeal to that feeling of vague distrust which is so prevalent 
throughout the country. And, strange as it may seem, nearly 
every economist contents himself with gravely wagging his head 
and uttering pessimistic prophecies whenever the topic of trusts 
is broached, making little or no attempt to treat scientifically the 
problems involved. Yet this is the peculiar field of economic 
science. If its principles cannot be utilized in the solution of 
problems of this nature, what are they but barren speculations ? 
But, so far as the writer has observed, economists have hitherto 
treated this subject from a general as distinguished from a tech- 
nical standpoint. Their arguments have been such as any thought- 
ful man would advance, even though he had never seen a work 
upon economic science. Therefore, it has naturally come to pass 
that vagueness is the chief characteristic of the discussion; the 
issues have not been clearly drawn, and an enormous mass of 
irrelevant and vituperative matter has been injected. By reducing 
the problem to the simple question, ‘“‘ Does the centralization of 
industry tend to augment or to reduce the compensation of the 
members of the society ?’”’ we at once frame a definite issue in the 
solution of which well-settled economic principles can be utilized. 
Let us see then whether economic science will not aid us in this 
intricate and important investigation, whether it will not furnish 
us with the thread by which we can retrace our steps through 
the jungle of popular prejudice and passion to the open ground 
of scientific knowledge. 

In seeking for the correct answer to the question which we 
are considering, it is necessary, in order to avoid confusion, to 
consider first the economic effect of industrial centralization free 
from any feature of extortion due to monopoly; and, secondly, to 
consider the problem when complicated by the presence of that 
feature. Tine economic principles involved in these two condi- 
tions are vitally different. In the first case, it is assumed that 
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the operation of the law that prices fall toward the cost of pro: 
duction and therefore that commodities exchange in the ratio of 
their respective costs of production, is not interrupted; hence the 


problem involved relates to the distribution of the total product 


among the members of the producing society. In the second 
case, an interruption of the course of prices toward the cost of 
production is assumed; hence the problem involved relates to 
the power of a trust to check this movement. 

Let us take up the consideration of these problems in the 
order stated. 

It is now a familiar and well-settled principle of economic 
science that in every producing society there is a movement 
toward an organization in which every unit of-labor’ receives as 
compensation an amount equivalent to its product. That this 
movement the logical result of conditions can be shown by a 
simple example. If we say, for instance, that the occupations of 
carpentry and bricklaying require precisely the same grade of 
labor and involve the same sacrifices in every way, but that the 
pay of the bricklayer averages only $2.50 per day while the pay 
of the carpenter averages $3.00 per day, it can readily be seen 
that there will be a flow of labor from the occupation of brick- 
laying into the occupation of carpentry and that this movement 
will continue until the compensation in the two occupations is 
equal. Extending this example to cover all occupations in which 
labor is of the same grade, it will be seen that there is a con- 
stant movement toward uniformity in the compensation of the 
labor employed. ° 

Similarly there is an equilibrium between high grade and low 
grade labor. If we say, for instance, that a force of 50 carpen- 
ters requires 5 foremen of an efficiency equal to 10 to turn out 
product of a quality and amount equivalent to 100, and say fur- 
ther that there are 5 other foremen in the market under whose 
management the product will be equivalent to 95, it is obvious 


*The word “labor,” as used in this article, refers to the work of every man — 
laborer, mechanic, capitalist, and everyone eise who renders any service for which 


“ 


society pays. Therefore, the term “compensation of labor” includes wages of super- 


intendence, etc. 
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that the difference between the compensation paid to the 5 higher 
grade men and that paid to the 5 men next in efficiency will not 
exceed the difference between the amount of product turned out 
by the respective grades of labor, and that whenever this propor- 
tion is exceeded, the equilibrium will eventually be restored by an 
automatic readjustment of conditions. This example covers all 
wages of superintendence. 

Combining the two instances mentioned above, it will be seen 
that there is a constant movement in every society toward a con- 
dition of equilibrium in which the compensation of every man, 
whatever his occupation, will be regulated by the amount of his 
product. 

Before procéeding with the argument on this basis, however, 
it is necessary to diverge for a moment to meet an objection that 
will certainly be raised to the conclusion just reached. It has 
been said many times that the experience of everyday life dis- 
proves this conclusion. One example that has been adduced is 
that the office of Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, although far less lucrative than the independent 
practice of many lawyers whose services to society are of com- 
paratively inconsiderable value, is yet eagerly sought by lawyers 
at great pecuniary sacrifice. ‘‘ How, then,” it is asked, ‘‘can 
you ignore the obvious fact that other elements than the mone- 
tary consideration help to fix the rate of compensation?” The 
only answer that can be made to this question is to say that it is 
not intended that this fact shall be left unconsidered. It is, 
however, evident that if we attempt to include such elements in 
the fund from which compensation must proceed, we shall have 
to go far beyond the idea of a distributive share of the total pro- 
duct of the society and take into consideration many motives 
and phases of character which are not purely economic in their 
nature. For the purposes of economic reasoning, it is necessary 
to have a fund that is divisible into tangible units, and this is 
the case with the total product of the society. No method has 


yet been devised for expressing such indirect compensation as 


fame, high position and the universal estimation of mankind in 
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such a way that it can be divided into units of compensation as 
can be done with material commodities. We must, therefore, 
be content for the present to deal only with that part of the 
compensation of labor which can be seen and touched. By this 
qualification, the conclusion that there is a constant movement 
in every society toward a condition of equilibrium in which the 
compensation of every man will be regulated by the amount of 
his product is brought into conformity with the teachings of 
£ experience. 

Thus far the argument has not taken into ccnsideration the 
other great factor in production— capital; it has dealt only with 
a state in which labor is the sole producing agent. How far is it 
necessary to qualify or amplify the above conclusion to make it 
applicable to the present complicated structure of society in 
which capital is so extensively employed ? 

In a note published in this JouRNAL for September 1899, I have 
endeavored to show that in the static state the portion of the 
price of a commodity going to capital as compensation is the 
sum total of the compensation of the labor employed in making 
and utilizing the capital, interest being expressed in terms of 
labor. Let us reduce this abstract statement to the concrete 
and apply it to society as it exists. Say that there is a pro- 
ducing society, one half of whose members are employed in 
making machinery and other forms of capital and the other 
half in producing with the aid of such capital commodities 
for consumption. Assuming that all of the machinery is 
used up in production, the whole of the commodities produced 
will be the fund which will be distributed proportionately to 
every member of the society as compensation for his services, 
whether he was employed directly, as in the production of the 
commodities, or indirectly, as in the production of the neces- 
sary machinery. It is evident that if, in the manufacture of 
certain commodities for consumption, 100 days’ labor is required, 
working with the aid of machinery in the construction of which 
100 days labor has been expended, and if the machinery is 
entirely used up, the amount of labor which has been employed 
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in the production of the finished commodities and which must be 


compensated is 200 days. Hence, in forming a system by which 


the total product of a producing society will be distributed, all 
of the labor employed in production .can be gathered into one 
mass. It is not necessary to make any distinction between the 
labor employed in the manufacture of commodities for consump- 
tion and the labor employed in the manufacture and utilization 
of the necessary capital. The flow of labor from one occupation 
to another which naturally follows any disturbance of the equilib- 
rium forces the compensation of the labor employed in manu- 
facturing machinery and other forms of capital toward an 
equilibrium with the labor employed in producing commodities, 
the capitalist and the entrepreneur being included in both cases. 

Up to the preceding paragraph, the argument has proceeded 
along lines sanctioned by the preponderance of economic author- 
ity. When, however, | assert that the compensation of the 
capitalist, usually termed “interest,” is in equilibrium with the 
compensation of other men, I advance a proposition which must 
stand to a great extent upon its own foundations. The idea that 
the capitalist and the ordinary worker are separated by a Chinese 
wall is of such hoary respectability and is defended by such a 
formidable phalanx of intellect that I should hesitate to advance 
the proposition just mentioned if I were not convinced that it is 
not only a plausible but a ne ury consequence of the theory that 
the compensation of every unit of labor tends toward an amount 
equivalent to its product. I cannot rid myself of the thought 
that the productive force which called into being all the vast 
accumulation of wealth which exists is resolvable into units of 
labor. Is not that great structure the work of men? True,a 
great deal of the labor power was exerted indirectly in the manu- 
facture of machinery and other forms of capital, but the ultimate 
end was never out of sight. If a man work one day to make a 
tool and work the next day with that tool to make a second tool, 
and work a third day with the aid of the second tool to produce 
a consumable commodity, the commodity is the result of three 
days’ labor, it being premised, of course, that the tools are used 
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upin production. Now, if this finished product were to exchange 


for a greater amount than three days’ labor of a man who did not 
have to use any extra foresight, energy or abstinence plus an 
amount representing the compensation of the extra foresight, 
energy or abstinence of the man who anticipated the need and 
produced in the expectation of filling it, then labor would flow 
in and restore the equilibrium. And this little example can be 
extended to cover the case of society as it is. The intercourse 
of millions of people has resulted in an almost incalculable com- 
plication, but no new element has been introduced. The total 
product of the producing society is still the result of the work 
of the men employed and is distributed proporiionately to their 
contributions. 

But even though the reduction of interest to terms of labor 
be so obviously in accord with reason, the author of this article 
would have preferred to make use of accepted principles if those 
principles had been such as to permit of an adequate treatment 
of the subject. In the course of his reading, however, he has 
not been fortunate enough to meet with a theory of imputation 
which seems to meet the requirements. The essence of the 
attack upon trusts is that the capitalist is benefited at the expense 
of the workingman. Therefore, it is absolutely imperative that 
we shold be able to show, if such be in reality the fact, that 
economies in cost of production resulting from savings in both 
labor and capital redound to the benefit of both; and this fact 
cannot be shown until the point is found at which the compensa- 
tion of labor and capital will be in equilibrium. 

As intimated in the note published in the September number 
of this JOURNAL, it may be claimed that the reduction of interest 
to terms of labor based upon an analysis of the cost of produc- 
ing and lending capital conflicts with the theory that the com- 
pensation of capital is governed by its marginal productivity. 
Professor Carver has, however, shown that the marginal pro- 
ductivity of capital falls toward the point of marginal cost, and 
in the condition of equilibrium coincides with it. In the above 
argument this movement is deemed completed. The claim that 
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until the compensation of capital reaches the point of equilibrium 
its marginal productivity will be a more accurate measure than 
its cost is not controverted. 

If the above principles be accepted as correct and the massing 
of all labor in one great harmonious system be permitted, the 
theoretical effect of industrial centralization can be easily ascer- 
tained. Inasmuch as it results in the release of labor and capital, 
and as the labor and capital released will either seek employ- 
ment in new fields or will expand the old, thus increasing the 


total product, the distributive share of each unit of labor, 


whether employed in producing commodities for consumption, 
or in producing and lending capital, will be increased because 
the total product will be increased while the number of units of 
labor among which it is to be distributed remains the same. 

Speaking generally, then, the centralization of industry 
results in a greater total production ; and, owing to the fact that 
the unceasing competition between man and man for a share of 
the total product causes ultimately the formation of definite pro- 
portions between the various individual members as well as 
between the various groups, the increased total product will 
eventually be distributed in approximately the same proportions 
as the smaller amount previously produced. 

When the problem of trusts is regarded from the above 
standpoint, it will be seen that the economic principles involved 
are exactly the same as those presented by the introduction and 
use of machinery. The result of the above reasoning is, there- 
fore, corroborated by the experience of mankind. It is not 
denied by economists that the comfort of all classes today is 
vastly greater than it was 100 years ago. It is true that there 
are many who claim that the rich grow richer and the poor 
poorer day by day; but this statement is based upon no 
scientific or historical foundation, and as a rule the motive of 
the alleger is not the advancement of science. It is further the 
almost unanimous opinion of economists that the improvement 
in material conditions is attributable, directly or indirectly, to 
the use of machinery. Indeed, how could there have been an 
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increase in the distributive share of each person unless there had 
first been a corresponding increase in the total amount of product 
to be distributed ? The use of machinery, which seemed at first to 
cause so much suffering to the laboring classes, proved, when 
the process of adjustment to new conditions had been completed, 
to be not only of benefit to those classes as well as to the rest of 
mankind, but also absolutely indispensable to the progress of 
civilization. And the principles involved in that case are 
involved also in the case of trusts. In each instance there are 


presented the phenomena of displacement of labor, temporary 


suffering, the flow of labor into other channels, and a consequent 
increase in the total product and in the distributive share of 
each individual. Thus, while the relative position of the various 
zones of productive efficiency has not been changed by the 
increased productivity of all classes, except in so far as the 
better environment has produced changes in the human organ- 
ism, the whole mass of man subject to its influence has been 
raised to a higher level of comfort and enlightenment. 

Now, if we admit that the use of machinery has been the 
chief, if not, indeed the only cause of the advance of civilization 
during the last century because of the saving in cost of production, 
that is to say, because of the increase in productive power which 
it has effectuated, we cannot but admit also that further savings 
in cost of production resulting from combination must have the 
same result. Economically considered, the term “advance in 
civilization” is practically synonymous with “increase in pro- 


ductive power To retard the progress of society toward the 
most efficient organization would, therefore, be to retard the 
progress of civilization. 

In order to trace the practical operation of the principles 
involved, let us compare a miniature society under the competi- 
tive system with a miniature society more compactly organized. 
Let us imagine that a society exists in which production in the 
three great branches of groceries, clothing, and building materials 
is carried on by thirty firms, ten to each branch, employing in 
the aggregate 3000 men. Say that this society has reached a 
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state of perfect equilibrium; that is to say, the total amount of 
product is exactly adapted to the needs of the people, and is 
distributed among them in proportion to the productivity of 
each, 

It is now claimed that the consolidation of these thirty firms 
into say three great corporations will be a public injury because 
many who have been employed in the competitive state in 
soliciting trade, buying material, etc., will then be unnecessary, 
and will be discharged. Is not this precisely the same objec- 
tion as has been urged against the use of labor-saving machinery 


ever since the labor riots in England in the textile industry ? 


; 2 sol 
And, it having been so completely disproved by experience in 


the case of machinery, is there really need for argument to dis- 
prove it in the case of trusts ? Must economists forever be called 
upon to explain that every man unnecessarily employed in the 
production of a commodity draws his pay at the expense of 
every other man in the community; that he is as much a burden 
upon the people as if a tax for his support were levied and col- 
lected by the government? Let us, however, go over again this 
oft-traveled ground. 

Say that the thirty firms in the competitive state outlined 
above are consolidated into three great corporations, one for 
each branch of industry; and that then, because of dispensing 
with labor of various kinds, including traveling men, salesmen, 
mechanics, etc., the same amount of product can be produced by 
four fifths of the labor previously required. There are now 600 
men thrown out of employment. Upon their fate hinges the good 
or evil of industrial centralization. 

If we arbitrarily say that the exclusion of these men from 
profitable employment is permanent, then the trust is worthy of 
all the denunciation heaped upon it, because every consolidation 
would be attended either by a decrease in the population or by 
a lowering of the standard of living, or possibly by both. If, 
however, we take the obviously true view and say that the 
energy thus released will either flow into the production of new 


commodities or will improve the old, a view which is certainly 
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in accord with both theory and the teachings of experience, we 
see that, although there will be te:.norary suffering in the process 
of change from one occupation to znother, yet when this process 
has been completed, the total amount of the product of the 
three thousand men will have been increased one fifth, and hence 
a day’s labor of each man will exchange for one fifth more 
than it previously would. And what fair-minded economist will 
deny that this result is precisely what we are witnessing every 


day either as the result of new labor-saving inventions, or the 


increased use of machinery, or the centralization of industry ? 
Certainly, the comfort of the human race has never been so 
great as it is now, and industrial centralization affords the hope 
that the increase will be still further continued. 

Having disposed of the argument against trusts based upon 
savings in cost of production, which is merely another way of 
expressing increase in productive power, let us take up the 
feature of extortion due to monopoly. 

The fear which has been expressed by many that the con- 
solidation of industries will eventually lead to a state in which 
the rights of the consumer will be utterly at the mercy of the 
managers of the trust seems to have its origin partly in a whole- 
some dread of the conditions which existed in England previous 
to the passage of the Statute of Monopolies in 1623. Then, it 
will be remembered, there were but few of the great branches of 
trade which were not controlled by monopolies acting under a 
patent from the crown. The position of the consuming public 
was deplorable. The rapacity of the patentees knew no bounds. 
But not enough importance seems to be attached to the funda- 
mental difference between such monopolies and the modern trust. 
The ancient monopoly was bolstered up by all the power of the 
crown. It threatened possible competitors not only with the 
dangers attending a commercial warfare with a powerful and 
unscrupulous foe, but also with the penalties of the law. How 
different is the position of the modern trust! In the first place, 
there is probably no instance in which it constitutes a complete 
monopoly or anything like it. In the second place, excessive 
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profits breed instant and ferocious competition. A trust is beset 
on all sides by strong and energetic capitalists, eagerly awaiting 
an opportunity to pounce upon its trade the moment conditions 
appear to promise a profit. Witness the present war upon the 
Sugar trust. Witness the downfall of Cordage. What business 
man would contend that it would be in the power of even the 
most successful trust to mulct the public at will ? Would not 
any such attempt to force prices even to the figure at which they 
would necessarily be if the business were divided among many 
small companies, excite an opposition so strong, a feeling so 
bitter in the public mind, that the very corporate existence of the 
trust would be threatened? The picture of a great nation in 
thrall to a combination of capitalists and robbed of their proper 
compensation by extortion upon extortion is an affecting picture, 
but it is an absurdity. If skillfully presented to an audience and 
embellished by an appeal to the spirit of envy and class hatred, 
it may be depended upon to catch many votes among the dis- 
contented; but it should not impose upon economists. Upon 
whatever points political economists may differ, there is certainly 
one upon which they must agree, and that is, that where compe- 
tition is unrestrained by law, it is not within the realm of proba- 
bility that any combination can be formed which will have 
sufficient strength to obtain a complete monopoly in the trade in 


any great staple and use that monopoly to extort excessive profits 


from the consuming public. It is, of course, a possibility, in 
the sense that anything not involving a contradiction in terms is 
possible ; but no economist who has any respect whatever for 
the settled principles of the science can doubt that the law that 
prices move toward the cost of production expresses the opera- 
tion of an irresistible natural force which cannot be withstood 
for any considerable period in a state of commercial freedom. 

There is another aspect in which the problem of centraliza- 
tion must be considered ; that is, its relation to the struggle of 
the nations for commercial supremacy. In our domestic markets, 
we can protect our manufacturers to some extent from superior 
economic conditions abroad. If, however, our manufacturers 
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match themselves against the foreigner in the neutral markets of 
the world, the only possible hope of victory lies in producing at 
such a cost that they will not only be able to compete with for- 
eign manufacturers under equal conditions but will be able to 
oust them from a field in which they have been paramount. 
The problem confronting us, then, if we wish to acquire a pre- 
eminent position in the markets of the world, is not simply to 
produce as cheaply as the most efficient manufacturers abroad 
but to produce more cheaply. Now there are but two ways in 
which we can obtain a decisive advantage over our competitors : 
the first is by using better machinery; the second, by producing 
on the gigantic scale which our immense resources make possible. 
The first advantage is necessarily temporary ; but the second is 
more permanent. Our manufacturers have already discovered 
the advantage of manufacturing on a large scale, with the result 
that we are making tremendous strides towards pre-eminence as a 
commercial nation. Particularly is this true in the iron and steel 
industry. The great iron and steel companies own their own 
ore-beds, mine their own ore, transport it in their own vessels 
and over their own railroads, smelt it in their own furnaces and 
convert it into finished material. Owing to this intense central- 
ization, the cost of the finished product is so small that the 
manufacturers are able to sell abroad at a price which defies 
foreign competition and to produce enormous quantities in a 
period of time which appears to foreigners marvelously short. 
If the process of centralization, the results of which we are now 
witnessing, had been arrested, and each of the branches men- 
ticned above were now carried on by an independent concern, 
we might indeed have more men employed to each ton of 
finished product marketed at home, but we should not have an 


opportunity to employ any men whatever in manufacturing for the 
foreign trade. Last year, then, in iron and steel alone we should 
not have had employment for men producing 70 million dollars 
of exports. And this branch of our trade is still in its infancy. 
Looking forward even a few years to the result of the present 


process of centralization, we can surely say that the total 
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number of men employed in export and domestic trade will be 
far greater than could possibly have been employed in domestic 
trade alone under a decentralized industrial system, and, in addi- 
tion, that the real wages of every man will be augmented owing 
to the greater cheapness of commodities. 

Nor must it be supposed that it is entirely optional with us 


whether we shall avail ourselves of this means of increasing our 


product:ve power as a nation. Other natious are following the 


same path. If now we arrest the onward movement or impede 
it by harassing legislation, our competitors in the race for com- 
mercial’ supremacy, which means practicaily the position of 
primacy among nations, will advance at our expense. 

Summing up, we can say that, from an economic standpoint, 
not only is there nothing to fear from trusts, but they are 
absolutely indispensable to the attainment of the ideal state in 
which men of the highest possible development produce the 
greatest possible amount of the most advantageous commodities. 
Without a most intense centralization of industry, the maximum 
amount of product fer capita cannot be had; and without a great 
increase in the amount of fer capita product, poverty and its 
companion, crime, will be forever rife among us. An _ ultimate 
state in which both of these specters will be absent is the dream 
of the economist. If achievable, it lies far along the path of 
increased production, and compact organization is indispensable 
to its attainment. That many men will build uv enormous 
fortunes during the process of industrial change goes without 
saying, for nature ever goes to extremes with the pioneer ; but 
when the adjusting forces of nature have completed their work, 
the compensation of such men will return to its normal propor- 
tion and the whole mass of man will be lifted to a plane of 
civilization as much higher than the present as the present is 
above the age preceding the alliance between man and steam. 

It must not be supposed, however, that it is intended by the 
above argument to justify either an abuse of commercial free- 
dom or a change so rapid as to produce suffering out of propor- 


tion to the good achieved. It is quite conceivable that, in cases 
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where there is a monopoly more or less complete, unwise and 


reckless officers of a great corporation may use their power 


unfairly and oppressively ; and, even though the duration of the 
evil must necessarily be comparatively short if the cure be left 
to natural forces alone, still it may be advisable to invoke the 
interference of the state. But such cases may safely be dealt with 
as they arise. The possibility that they will occur does not war- 
rant a blow at the whole process of industrial centralization. 
Beneficent regulation is one thing; prohibition is another and 
vastly different thing. The policy dictated by the economic 
principles outlined above would seem to be to sanction the gen- 
eral principle of centralization, and to deal with isolated 
instances of abuse as they arise. 
W. M. CoLeMan. 
NEW YORK. 











THE FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES 
FROM 1820 TO 1840. 


Sf 


In studying the accounts of a farmer no great time or effort 
is required to form a picture of the generai character of the 
farm and the people who occupy it. One may in this way learn 
to what crops its soils are suited; whether it is a stock or fruit 
farm; what are the occupations of the farmer and of his family. 
The various wants of the farm population, and the means by 


which they are satisfied are registered in this record of sales and 


purchases. The analogy between such a farm and the United 


States in its relations to the world market is suggestive. The 
economic independence of this country in comparison with 
others is often remarked upon. Yet a detail study of its foreign 
trade statistics soon shows that such industry as is not dependent 
in some degree, upon foreign supplies, is both small and crude. 
A study of the causes and effects of that trade is, therefore, a 
review of the economic evolution of the country from a stand- 
point possessing some peculiar advantages. Nevertheless, fre- 
quent recourse to other sources of economic information must 
be made, if the results of such a study are to be he!pful or con- 
clusive. 

In 1820 there were about ten million people in the United 
States. One fourth of this number had already found homes 
west of the Alleghanies, one fourth lived on the Atlantic slope 
south of the Potomac, a sixth in New England and a third 
between New England and the Potomac. The density of popu- 
lation in New England was one half greater than that in the 
central section, three times that in the South, and five times that 
in the West. The total area then occupied was a little over half 
a million square miles; the average density of population a 
little less than twenty to the square mile. The proportionate 
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area of occupied territory in each section was, approximately, 
in the ratio of one in New England, three in the middle section, 
four in the southern, and six in the western. 

In New England, 172 persons out of every 1000 were 
engaged in agriculture, 15 in commerce and 51 in manufacture. 
Of every 1000 people in the middle states, 163 were occupied 
on the farms and only 7 in trade, or !ess than one half the rela- 
tive number so engaged among their neighbors on the north. 
Fifty out of every 1000 in the middle states were at work in 
shops and factories, and of all those engaged in the textile and 
iron industries of the United States, probably one half resided 
in this section. The South Atlantic states enrolled 381 out of 
every 1000 as engaged in agriculture, 4 in commerce and 21 in 
manufacture. The presence of the slave is shown by the relative 
number of agricultural laborers exceeding that in the northern 
states by over one half. In the West the preponderance of 
agricultural labor was not quite so strikinz, though the slave- 
holding states of the Mississippi valley uave been included in 
this section. The returns show 245 of every 1000 as occupied 
on the farms, 5 in commerce and 24 in the factories. Even the 
small number 6 gives an exaggerated idea of the importance of 
commerce in that part of the country. If Louisiana is excluded 
from this section we find that only 3 in every 1000 of its 
population were engaged in trade. How largely the West 
depended upon its navigable rivers for transportation and to 
what an extent its trade centered in New Orleans is shown by 
the fact that 41 out of every 1000 of the people of Louisiana 
were engaged in commerce. Measured by this standard the 
importance of commerce was 50 per cent. greater to Louisiana 
than to Massachusetts, and its importance to Massachusetts was 
twice as great as to any third state." 

Heavy freight wagons had, to a large extent, taken the place 


of the pack horses of half a century earlier, but the canal was 
for the most part, and the railroad altogether, a thing of the 
future. By pack horse in 1784 it cost $249 to carry a ton of 


* The Census of 1820. 
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freight from Philadelphia to Erie, and as late as 1821, so high a 
rate as $11 a hundredweight was paid for freight from Phila- 
delphia to Pittsburg.*. A report to the legislature of New York, 
dated March 17, 1817, gives some conception of conditions pre- 
vailing before the building of the Erie Canal. ‘ The expense of 
transportation from Buffalo to New York was stated at $100 per 
ton ...., the cost of transportation equaled nearly three 
times the market value of wheat in New York; six times the 
value of oats; and far exceeded the value of cured provisions.’’? 
Freights down the river to New Orleans were much less. A rate 
of $1.50 a barrel for flour from Louisville to New Orleans was 
made as early as 1814. The rate up the river was over $100 a 
ton up to 1819.3. Niles mentions the fact that so low a rate as 
$37.50 a ton on freight from New York to Buffalo, was made in 
1820.4 But that this was very exceptional is proved by the sea- 
board and Pittsburg prices for bar iron in that year. The sea- 
board prices were from $90 to $100 a ton, the Pittsburg prices 
$190 to $200, the Cincinnati price about $220.5 

Under such conditions of transportation the economic isola- 
tion of the people west of the Appalach‘ans is hard to realize. 
One who knew it by experience said: ‘‘ Under such disadvantages 
the commerce of the country was nominal, and nothing but necessity 
prompted the inhabitants to engage in it. The farmer had no 
motive to increase the product of his fields beyond the wants of 
his family and of immigrants or ‘new comers,’ as they were 
called, who might settle in his immediate neighborhood. For 
many years these immigrants created the only demand which 
existed in the interior settlements for the surplus products of 
6 


agriculture.’ The people on the Atlantic were not so cut off 


*RINGWALT, Development of Transportation Systems in the United States, pp. 


22 
21, 33- 


2? ANDREWS, Report on Colonial and Lake Trade, 1852, p. 278. 


3 RINGWALT, p. 18. 

4 Niles’ Register, vol. xx. p. 215. 

5 Report of Committee on Iron to Convention of Friends of Industry in New York, 
November 1831, pp. 17, 18. 


© RINGWALT, p. 18. 
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from each other, and over three eighths of our merchant marine 
was devoted to the coasting trade. The economy of this 
means of transportation is indicated by the bulky and heavy 
character of some of the goods taken from the northeastern 
states to New Orleans. Among other articles may be noted 
lumber, bricks, building stone, lime, hay, oats, candles, soap, 
cider, salted fish, potatoes, furniture, carriages, etc.’ 

In the calendar year 1820 the imports of European manu- 
facture retained for home consumption did not amount to 
20 million dollars. Four years before, in the fiscal year 1816, 
they had amounted to nearly 100 million dollars. The average 
American had decreased his annual purchases of such commodi- 
ties from twelve dollars to two dollars. The inability to pay 
for a larger supply was undoubtedly the cause of this economy. 
Industrial efficiency had not advanced sufficiently in the United 
States to enable the people to satisfy most of their own wants. 
Their inability, because of the economic, industrial, or political 
conditions of the period, to supply the wants of other countries 
made it necessary that many of their wants should go unsatisfied. 
That these conditions, as a whole, should be so unfavorable 


naturally occasions some surprise. There were more lands 


opened for cultivation than ever before. The number of those 
able to work had never been so large. The mechanical con- 
trivances for making the work effective had never beén so 
numerous. Competent men, at the time, were of the opinion 
that there was as much specie in the country as there had ever 
been.?, The industry of the country had not been embarrassed 

* American State Papers, Commerce and Navigation, vol. ii. p. 412. 

2 Niles’ Register, vol. xviii. p. 36. The data brought together by Gallatin 
about ten years later show quite conclusively that the specie in the country had 
ncreased during the preceding decade and that there was probably more than half 
as much specie as bank currency. Gallatin estimated that the banks held 15 
million dollars in specie in 1811, 17 million dollars in 1815, 19 million dollars in 1816, 
and about 20 million dollars at the end of 1819. The report he used from the United 
States Bank does not show the two million dollars added to its reserve by importations 
in 1820. See Writings of Albert Gallatin, vol. iii. pp. 291, 358, 363. Secretary 
Crawford had made an estimate in 1820 that confirms the later work by Gallatin. 
See American State Papers, Finance, vol. iii. p. 494. His estimate that there were 28 
million dollars in specie in the country in 1813 is completely refuted by Gailatin’s more 


exact data. 
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by the withdrawal of foreign capital, as the total investments of 
such capital in this country were insignificant in amount.’ All 
these conditions seemed favorable to prosperity, yet the country 
was in a state of economic collapse, of which one of the most 
striking features was the great decline in foreign trade.” 

What advantages possessed by the country during former 
periods of prosperity and foreign trade activity had been lost? 
In the early years of the century the Napoleonic wars had 
given her special advantages as a carrier of ocean freights, and 
had also, at times, created enough of a demand for bread- 
stuffs to render their exportation from the United States profit- 
able. These two means of payment enabled the country to 
import European commodities in considerable quantities for sev- 
eral years. The coming of peace and the establishment of dis- 
criminating duties in many countries materially changed these 
conditions. The relative superiority of our merchant marine, 
though based on unquestioned excellence of seamanship and 
unequaled supplies of shipbuilding material, was largely counter- 
acted by the effects of the hostile tariff legislation of Europe. 

Following the loss of these advantages, there appeared, dur- 
ing the years 1815-1818, an extraordinary resort to credit in our 
foreign trade. The excess of imports over exports in 1816- 
1818 amounted to 100 million dollars.3 Niles was of the 
opinion that a similar amount due on foreign accounts was 
defaulted between 1815 and 1820.4 It is hardly necessary to 
say that, with such evidence as this of the lack of financial 

‘It was claimed that there were 30 miilion dollars in American stocks held 
abroad at this time. Miles’ Register, vol. xx. p. 273. If this estimate is correct it is 
probable that these holdings were to a large extent offset by English securities held 
here, large purchases oi such securities having been made during the War of 1812. 
Writings of Albert Gallatin, vol. iii. p. 283. See article, “ The Beginnings of Ameri- 
can Financial Independence,” in this J»URNAL, March 1898. 

*McMASTER, History of che United States, vol. iv. chap. xxxvi. gives a detailed 
account of the “hard times”’ prevailing from 1818 to 1821. 

3 This difference between exports and imports is given as the result of a consulta- 
tion of the public records by a congressman in 1820. Wiles’ Register, vol. xviii. p. 228. 


4 Niles’ Register, vol. xix. p. 41. 
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integrity in the country, European nations would for many years 
hesitate to send to the United States cargoes greatly exceeding 
in value those received in return. 

The United States was not disposed to sit silent under the 
restrictions placed upon her merchant marine by foreign legis- 
lation. For twenty-five years this marine had constituted the 
most important factor in the growth of national wealth. It is 
true that the tariff act passed by the first congress was intended 
to develop our domestic manufactures. Men at that time, how- 
ever, had no conception of the intensity of the commercial and 
industrial rivalry which was to result from the introduction of 
the machine and the factory. It is probable that the duties 
levied would have been entirely insufficient to counteract 
Europe’s advantages in larger capital and cheaper labor, even 
under the ordinary conditions of the period. Certainly they must 
have been very much higher to divert capital and energy to 
domestic manufactures in view of the abnormal profits which 
the Napoleonic wars brought to the American carrying trade. 


They enjoyed almost a monopoly as neutral carriers during this 


period. It was hard to make a venture so rash that it would 
involve loss. Wealth was accumulated in New England with 
wonderful rapidity, and the peoples there naturally came to 
believe that the welfare of the nation was bound up in the 
preservation of its foreign commerce. Even national pride and 
honor became a secondary consideration, and it is probable that 
war would not have been declared in 1812 had it not been for 
the aggressive spirit of the West, which at that time first found 
expression in the national councils. 

At the close of the war conditions became normal, or at least 
such as are characteristic of extended peace. Europe declared 
her independence of American breadstuffs and shipping, and 
proceeded to enforce that declaration. Congress recognized the 
need of immediate action, and in 1818 passed an act offering 
reciprocity in navigation to other countries. These terms were 
accepted voluntarily by some countries and by others under 
compulsion of the legislative reprisals in the navigation laws of 
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1818 and 1820. Much of the relative economic superiority 
naturally belonging to our merchant marine was thus restored, 
and for several decades its services constituted a considerable 
part of our payments for foreign commodities. 

But if an agricultural nation is to carry on any considerable 
cy mmerce with the outside world it must necessarily involve the 
exportation of farm products; and we naturally turn to consider 
whether conditions were such as to encourage farmers in the 
United States to attempt to supply the world market. Asa 
rule the cost of transportation of farm produce from any distance 
to the seaboard, was greater than the value of the produce when 
delivered. Robert Fulton, at an early day, enumerated the 
following products of the interior of the country, “wheat, flour, 


oats, barley, beans, grain, and pulse of all kinds, cider, apples, 


end fruit of all kinds, salt, salted beef, pork and other meats, 
hides, tallow, beeswax, cast and forged iron, pot and pearl ashes, 
tanner’s bark, tar, pitch, rosin and turpentine, hemp, flax, and 
wool, plaster of paris, . . .. marble, lime, and timber.” He 

ates that none of these articles could pay transportation bills of 
five dollars per hundredweight.*. One might draw up a much 
longer list of the products of the Mississippi valley in 1820, but 
the cost of transportation "as indicated by data already given was 
still five dollars per hundredweight from Buffalo to New York 
City. The heavy cost of transportation was no less effective in 
increasing the expense for commodities consumed by the farmer 
than it was in reducing the return for his products. Foreign 
countries were allowing drawbacks and paying premiums and 
bounties on exports to the United States to such an extent that 
their wares were selling in our seaports at prices even below 
their first cost, if we can trust a numerous array of witnesses.” 
Yet in spite of this fact, the farmer who brought his products to 
Pittsburg had to give a bushel and a half of wheat for a pound 
of coffee; a barrel of flour for a pound of tea; and twelve and 


*RINGWALT, p. 15. 


7H. H. HYNDMAN, Commercial Crises of the Nine‘eenth Century, p. 20. Annals 


XVI Congress, first session, vol. ii. p. 1980. 
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a half barrels for one yard of superfine broadcloth. That the 
farmer had any produce left to exchange for these foreign goods 
seems remarkable when we consider that in parts of Ohio he 
must give four bushels of wheat for a yard of domestic cassinet 
and twenty for a pair of boots. It wasreported that in Kentucky 


wheat sold for twenty cents and corn for ten cents in specie.? 


It has already been noticed that the products of the western farm 
could at no time pay the expense of transportation to the eastern 
market, and as late as 1820 flour manufactured from grain grown 
in central Pennsylvania netted the producers only $1.25 per barrel 
when marketed in Baltimore.3 The development of steamboat 
transportation on the Mississippi and Ohio gave the farmers near 
those rivers, at times when circumstances were most favorable, a 
profitable market in New Orleans. In January 1820 fresh beef 
from Kentucky was sold in the southern market. In that year, 
it is said, there were already seventy-two steamers on the western 
rivers. The result of this increase in the means of transportation 
was shown in heavy shipments from the North, the sales of which 
failed to pay the expenses of transportation.‘ 

The handicap on the farmers of the interior was increased by 
the position of the southern cotton planters. Their plantations, 
up to 1820, were so near to tide water that transportation con- 
stituted only a small part of the expense of production. The 
steadily increasing European demand for cotton, while beneficial 
to the cotton planter, had a disastrous effect on the market for 
northern farm and factory products in the South. The cotton ships 
on their return from Europe carried freight at the very lowest 
rates in preference to sailing in ballast. This enabled the French 
farmer and manufacturer even of bulky commodities to meet the 
American producer in successful competition in the New Orleans 

* Pittsburg Mercury, quoted in Niles — vol. xx. p. 180. It does not seem surpris- 
ing that a footnote in the returns for the Digest of Manufactures in Jefferson County, 
Ohio, says, ‘“‘ The people of the country are determined to use our fabrics in preference 
to foreign.” American State Papers, Finance, vol. iv. p. 198. 

? Niles’ Register, vol. xix. p. 16. 

3 /bid., vol. xx. p. 97. 

4 Jbid., for 1820. 
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market. The list of French commodities on sale there in 1819 
included among others such articles as sausages, butter, cheese, 
bricks, tile, hollow cast iron, etc.’ Moreover, the tariff legislation 
of Europe was far more successful against our farm products than 
when turned upon our merchant marine. The flour which in 
1820 netted the producers but $1.25 per barrel in Baltimore paid 
into the treasury of Spain a revenue of three times that amount 
if exported to Cuba. This is a fair example of the tariff during 
that period on nearly all food products of the temperate zone 
which sought a market in foreign ports.? 

A third, and probably more important hindrance to the 
development of an export trade in agricultural products was to 
be found in the character of the people themselves. Their 
sanguine disposition, their fondness for speculation, in short their 
overweening desire to get something for nothing was already 
exhibiting disastrous results. On every side in stay laws, exemp- 
tion laws, and sheriff's sales, the story is plainly told that the 
term agricultural industry had not been used to indicate plodding 
effort devoted to the production of foods for the world market. 
Farmers undoubtedly gave a part of their time to supplying the 
demands of the market, but it would seem that they depended 
for most of their expenditures upon the more exciting occupation 


of ‘buying land cheap and selling it dear.” This pursuit had 


been followed with eminent success during the boom that lasted 
from 1815 to 1819. Now the tables had turned and for years to 
come a desperate struggle was to be carried on in maintaining 
the fictitious values created by speculation. The passage of 
unconstitutional laws in favor of the debtor, the subversion of 
the courts when they failed to sustain such laws, the establish- 
ment of a state bank for the special purpose of making loans to 
owners of mortgaged lands, the sale of its notes when issued at 
a discount of 30 per cent.,3 such is the record which is literally 
true for the State of Kentucky alone, but which is a fair type of 

* American State Papers, Commerce and Navigation, vol. ii. p. 412. 

? HYNDMAN, p. 20. 


3 Niles’ Register, vol. xx. p. 223. 
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the procedure in all those states where new lands were coming 
rapidly into cultivation. 

Evidently the United States could not look forward to any 
considerable exportation of the food products of the interior 
until the expenses of transportation should be greatly decreased, 
the tariff restrictions on their importation into foreign countries 
in some degree relaxed, and the over-capitalization of its farm 
lands much reduced. These hindrances to economic prosperity 
confronted over half the population of the country, and it is 
worth while to consider by what methods and in what spirit they 
were met. 

The American pioneer was indeed fond of speculative gains, 
but this was by no means his only striking characteristic. His 
fondness for economic independence and for enterprises in which 
his own will furnished the initiative to every application of effort, 
affords us the only satisfactory explanation of his chosen mode 
of life. What that life involved in many cases is vividly por- 
trayed in the words with which John Randolph sought to charac- 
terize the supporters of the tariff act of 1824. He said: ‘‘Men 
in hunting-shirts, with deerskin leggings, and moccasins on their 
feet want protection for manufactures— men with rifles on their 
shoulders and long knives in their belts, seeking in the forests 
to lay in their next winter’s supply of bear meat.”* Such men 
as these and the descendants of such men had gradually pushed 
the frontier of American settlements from the Atlantic seaboard 


far out into the central valley of the continent. When the diffi- 


culties of transportation are taken into consideration it is correct 
to say that already half the people of the country were living at 
a considerable distance from the sea. The progress they had 
made in the economic subjugation of the domain into which they 
had entered was remarkable. It is a matter of no surprise that the 
American characteristics of self-dependence and self-confidence 
found their earliest and fullest development and expression 
under such circumstances. It is true that they had no direct 
interest in the earnings of the merchant vessels of New England, 


* Annals of Congress, XVII Congress, first session, vol. ii. p. 2370. 
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yet one cannot doubt that it was the presence of a national 
spirit, too strong to submit to what they considered intolerable 


aggression and unjustifiable breaches of faith on the part of 
England, that caused them to force the country into the War of 
1812. If the economic risk to themselves had been as great 
as it was to New England, they would have pursued the same 
course. 

These men already felt that the economic interests of the 
country should be considered as a unit. They had an unques- 
tioning and almost boundless faith in the future wealth of the 
territory in which they lived, but nothing approaching its imme- 
diate realization could be attained by them without the aid of 
the accumulated capital of the eastern seaboard. Their only hope 
for the common comforts of civilization lay in bringing the con- 
sumer and producer nearer together. If American capital and 
enterprise could be persuaded to flow inward instead of out- 
ward, to apply itself to inland transportation and manufactures 
instead of foreign commerce, they had the fullest confidence 
that our own remarkable resources would give such capital and 
enterprise higher rewards than they had ever before attained. 

The vote on the tariff act of 1816 enables us to locate more 
exactly the strength of this movement for the development of 
our resources. The states of New York, Pennsylvania; New 
Jersey, Vermont, Kentucky, and Ohio cast fifty-six votes for the 
bill and only seven against it. It is true that New York and Penn- 
sylvania are coast states and were, therefore, to some extent 
directly interested in foreign commerce. Yet they extend so far 
into the interior that their public sentiment at that time was 
rather western than eastern. Moreover, New York City and 
Philadelphia already realized that our internal commerce would, 
in time, far surpass as a wealth producer, any conceivable traffic 
with the outside world. They also knew that their own interests 
were bound up with the development of the latter rather than 
the former. 

The people of the far East were not able to look at the matter 
in this way. It might have been said in 1816 as John Randolph 
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said in 1824: ‘‘When we look to Salem and Boston, to parts of 
the country where skill and capital, and industry notoriously 
exist, we find opposition to this bill.”"* The national spirit of 
the South had been thoroughly roused by the war with England, 
and though it could see no direct profit to itself in the measure, 
a desire for greater industrial independence on the part of the 
nation led its statesmen to join hands with the middle states 
and the West in passing the tariff act of 1816. The generosity 
of the South at this time was the decisive factor which deter- 
mined that a protective policy should dominate the legislation 
of the country for many years. The tariff bill of 1820 failed to 
pass. The act of 1824 would have met a like fate had it not 
received decisive support from New England. This support was 
undoubtedly due to the remarkable development of the cotton 
industry from 1821 to 1824, under the stimulus of the heavy 
protection afforded by the act of 1816. 

The great agricultural population of the country proposed to 
solve the difficulties which confronted it, as follows: They pro- 
posed to give to American inventiveness, capital, and industry 
the greatest possible inducement to apply themselves to improve- 
ment of the methods and reduction of the cost of inland trans- 
portation. They proposed to meet foreign legislation that 
restricted our opportunities for exporting agricultural products 


and carrying ocean freights, by domestic legislation that would 


restrict the importation of foreign manufactures into the United 
States, and that would retaliate in full for discrimination against 
our merchant marine. They proposed by a protective tariff to 
give capital an opportunity for enterprise in domestic manu- 
factures, which they confidently believed would in time afford a 
home demand for farm products sufficient to justify the highest 
values that had been placed upon their lands. 

This leads to the consideration of the manufacturing industry 
from which so much was hoped. There had been some manu- 
facturing even in the colonial period. Washington watched the 
development of certain industries in the New England states in 


* Annals of Congress, XVII Congress, first session, vol. ii. p. 2370. 
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the years immediately following the Revolution with the keenest 
interest. The framers of the tariff act of 1789 were confident 
that it would warrant a free application of capital to manufactur- 
ing. The reasons for its failure to do so have already been 
noted. Yet even under this act the illegal seizures of American 
merchantmen by the ships of England, France, and Spain dis- 
couraged some of the more timid mariners and caused the invest- 
ment of small amounts of capital in manufacturing. The 
embargo act increased these investments considerably, and the 
War of 1812, which for a time caused an almost complete cessa- 
tion of foreign trade, was attended by marvelous development 
in domestic manufactures. It seemed, therefore, when the act of 
1816 was passed that a good start had already been made toward 
the industrial independence so desired by a majority of the pop- 
ulation. Their bright anticipations were not to be realized for 
many years. With the coming of peace England expected a 
large increase in the demand for her manufactures on the conti- 
nent, and increased her output accordingly. But peace closed 
the markets of the continent to English manufacturers much 
more effectively than war. The goods shut out of the European 


markets were sent to the United States and sold for whatever 


they would bring on terms to suit the purchaser. How unprofit- 


able this method of disposing of their surplus product resulted 
has already been noted.* Our imports from England in the 
years 1815-1819 were 104 million dollars in excess of what they 
would have been if the proportion to our total imports had been 
the same as during the third decade of the century. It is 
probable that the importation of this 100 million dollars’ worth 
was the direct result of the forced exportation. Asa consequence 
of these extraordinary importations the market for domestic 
manufactures during those years was practically ruined, and, as 
if this were not enough to destroy all the progress made during 
the favorable conditions of the War of 1812, a remarkable Euro- 
pean demand for our agricultural products offered great induce- 
ments to turn the capital formerly used in manufactures into 


*See page 40. 
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agricultural channels. So strong was this demand that the 


average annual export of wheat and flour for the years 1817 and 
1818 was 15.5 million dollars, or three times the annual average 
during 1821-1830. In spite of these discouraging circumstances 
considerable investment of capital in manufacturing industries 
was being made. As early as 1818 the largest woolen factory, 
and the one best supplied with machinery in the United States, 
was located in Kentucky. The capital invested was $150,000 
and its supposed annual capacity $400,000 worth of cloth.*. In 
1817 $80,000 capital was put into an enterprise in Cincinnati, 
whose annual product under favorable circumstances amounted 
to $150,000, the largest item being steam engines.’ 

There are no data from which a satisfactory estimate can be 
made of the amount of manufactures produced in 1820. The 
census returns enable us to get some idea of the relative impor- 
tance of different industries in different localities. The digest 
of manufactures contains returns in regard to 2895 employees in 
Rhode Island. Ninety-two per cent. of these were employed in 
the cotton industry and over half of the remainder in woolen 
factories. The relative importance of leading industries in 
Massachusetts, based on returns of 4465 employees, is indicated 
by the following percentages: cottons, 49; woolens, I1; paper, 
g; and iron, 3. Of 3321 employees in Connecticut 39 per cent. 
were employed in the cotton industry, 14 per cent. in the manu- 
facture of mechanical appliances and tools, 16 per cent. in the 
woolen industry, 3 per cent. in iron, and 8 per cent. in paper. 
The returns from eight of the leading manufacturing states show 
that twice as many employees were engaged in the cotton as in 
the iron industry, and three times as many as in woolen manu- 
facturing. Other contemporary testimony seems to warrant the 
acceptance of these figures as indicating the relative importance 
of the industries and in some degree their relative prosperity. 
Gauged by the same standard, the leading manufacturing indus- 
try in Ohio was the manufacture of malt and spirituous liquors, 

* American State Papers, Finance, vol. iv. p. 179. 


? Jbid., vol. iv. p. 196. 
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though the iron industry was a very close second.*' The impor- 
tance of the textile industries is indicated by the experience of 
a Philadelphia loom-maker, who reported that his product of 
seventy looms a week was not nearly equal to the demand.?_ The 
people of Rhode Island were in 1821 congratulated on the pros- 
perity of their extensive cotton mills. Philadelphia at the same 
time was investing in cotton looms at an unexampled rate. 
Paterson, New Jersey, reported that, while two years before three 
of her sixteen extensive factories were running, now nearly all 
were in active operation. In 1822 the annual dividend of the 
Waltham cotton factory was 25 per cent. Miles’ Register 
announced in June 1822 that new cotton mills were every- 
where being erected or old establishments being improved. 

The shipbuilding industry was already of such recognized 


importance that satisfactory information is easily obtained as to 


the tonnage produced and as to territorial distribution of the 
product. Maine led the list, producing nearly one third of the 
entire tonnage of sailing vessels. Massachusetts produced nearly 
one fourth of the total. New York, Maryland, and Louisiana 
held the third, fourth, and fifth places as builders of sailing ves- 
sels. The total product of the country was nearly 52,000 tons, 
worth about three million dollars.5 

On the whole, the manufacturers who suffered so severely 
during the apparently splendid advance of agricultural interests 
following the War of 1812, were now in much the better position. 
There was an abundant supply of cheap labor, loanable funds were 
seeking investment at lower rates than ever before known in ‘his 
country, the raw materials of the different industries shared in 
the general decrease in the value of the products of all extract- 
ive industries, the feeling in favor of tariff protection for manu- 
factures was increasing, and the legislation of Europe was of 

‘American State Papers, Finance, vol. iv. p. 28. 

* Niles’ Register, vol. xx. p. 17. 

3 Jbid., vol. xxi. p. 39. 

4 Jbid., vol. xxii. p. 25. 


5 Letter from Commissioner of Navigation, E. T. CHAMBERLAIN, 
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such a nature as to convince the American farmer that a home 
market was the only one that he might hope for in the future. 
Such a view of the possibilities of our foreign trade was not 
altogether warranted. The returns for the fiscal year 1821 indi- 
cated some small improvement already in progress. In that 
year the total imports of the United States amounted to 63 mil- 
lion dollars. We re-exported 21 million dollars’ worth of foreign 
products. This means that in about one third of its foreign 
trade, the United States practically acted as an agent in trans- 
actions between other countries. We exported 20 million dol- 
lars in cotton, an amount sufficient to pay for nearly one half of 
all goods imported for domestic consumption. The exports of 
products of the sea, of domestic manufacture, and of the forests 
were respectively two, three, and four million dollars. Fifty- 
eight per cent. of ail our exports were sent to Europe. Sixty- 
three per cent. of our imports came from there. Our co ‘cit in 
the European trade was made good by the Asiatic trade, which 
took 14 per cent. of our exports and returned only 8 per cent. of 
our imports. The exports and imports to and from Africa and 
parts of the American continent other than the United States 
were very nearly at an equilibrium. The trade with the western 


hemisphere was about twice as large as that carried on with Asia, 
but hardly half that with Europe. About three fifths of the 
goods retained for home consumption were manufactures. 


Among these cottons held the leading position as to imports 
by a very narrow margin above woolens. Woolens by about the 
same margin were first as to the amount retained for home con- 
sumption. One fourth of the importations of cottons and of 
silks were re-exported. One half of the sugar and coffee 
imported was reshipped. Practically all the other imports of food 
products were for home consumption, though some of the 
molasses was re-exported in the form of rum. At least one 
fourth of the imports retained for home consumption were food 
products. The use of the term food here may be somewhat 
strained, since one third of the amount was made up of malt or 
spirituous liquors, while tea and coffee, with the sugar to sweeten 
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them, and molasses (a large part of which was turned into rum) 
made seven eighths of the remainder. The large movement of 
gold and silver is one of the striking features of the year’s trade. 
Eight million dollars were imported and 11 millions exported. 
The excess of exports in this item shows that economic con- 
ditions were such that the United States did not choose to return 
current products for the foreign commodities imported, but found 
it to her economic advantage to make payment for the same out 
of the savings of former years. 

The facts so far presented may be summarized as follows: 
The proportion of the population engaged in farming was so 
large that the United States may be spoken of as essentially an 
agricultural nation. Speculative values of farm property and 
the accompanying extravagance had bankrupted many of the 
eastern farmers and driven them to new homes in the West. 
Consequently an area capable of producing much more than the 


country could consume at that time had been opened up for 


farming. The difficulties of transportation were such that the 
expense of carrying the products of the rich farms of the Missis- 
sippi valley to the eastern cities far exceeded their value when 
delivered. The farms on the Atlantic slope, however, produced 
a surplus for export, which could have been very largely increased 
had not expensive transportation and foreign tariffs swallowed 
up all the profits. As a result of these conditions the prices of 
all products of the northern farms were exceedingly low. The 
extraordinary advantages of soil and climate enjoyed by the 
southern planter and his use of water transportation for the com- 
paratively short distance to the seashore, had combined with 
the rapidly increasing demand for cotton, to maintain that com- 
modity at a very satisfactory price. Seizures, restrictive legis- 
lation, and war had made investment in the ocean-carrying trade 
so unpopular, and mechanical inventions had made the opera- 
tion of factories so much more feasible, that a considerable 
amount of capital had been gradually seeking the latter mode of 
investment ever since the beginning of the century. The tariff 
of 1816, intended to sustain and encourage this movement, failed 
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to accomplish its purpose during the next few years, because 
of European conditions which offered special inducement to 
American purchasers, because of the great inducement to invest 
capital in the real estate speculation, and because of the increased 
prices of raw material. By 1820, however, these conditions 
were so changed that the agricultural industry, aside from cotton 
raising, was exceedingly depressed, and the manufacturing inter- 
ests were evidently about to enter upon a period of prosperity. 

In spite of these unfavorable conditions for foreign trade in 
the United States one is surprised to learn that its total amount 
was smaller in 1830 than it had been in 1800. From 1821 to 
1830, it amounted, in round numbers, to 1600 million dollars. 
This was 100 million dollars less than for the first decade of the 
century." Inthe five years, 1821-1825, it was larger by ten mil- 
lion dollars than in 1826-1830. In the first two years of the 
decade it was 293 million dollars, in the last two, 291 millions. 
These facts indicate a slight decline in our foreign trade at a 
time when an increase was to have been expected, for the expan- 
sion in international commerce, which has been so marked a 
feature of the economic history of the nineteenth century, was 
already in full progress. Measured in commodities the foreign 
trade of England increased 50 per cent. from 1820 to 1830. Its 
annual money value advanced from 75 million pounds sterling 
during the opening triennium of the decade to 100 millions 


during the years 1828-1830.? Of the seven countries that had 


a foreign trade in excess of 100 million dollars in 1820 as well 
as in 1830, the United States was the only one whose foreign 
trade was declining. France, Russia, Holland and Belgium 
were extending their international commerce even more rapidly 
than England.3 This general expansion of the foreign trade of 
the world was taking place at a time when most of the nations 
engaged in it were endeavoring by tariff legislation to develop 
their own internal domestic industries. The effect of such legis- 

* These amounts are taken from the official reports. 

*BOWLEY, England’s Foreign Trade in the Nineteenth Century. Frontispiece. 


3MULHALL, Dictionary of Statistics. 
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lation in restricting the extension of trade between different 
countries appears to have been confined almost entirely to the 
United States. The reason for this was undoubtedly the abnormal 
development of our commercial interests during the early years 
of the century. 

The complicated net work of cause and effect which must 
be untangled in any detailed study of the foreign trade of a 
country, is, under the most favorable circumstances, little less 
than appalling. The thread in this snarl which usually requires 
the most delicate manipulation is the balance for or against the 
country in its financial account with other nations. Fortunately 
this perplexing element in the problem can be eliminated before 
the detail work on the exports and imports of commodities 
during the third decade of the century is undertaken. It was 
not till after 1830 that the United States used foreign capital in 
such amounts that its introduction forced importations and its 
withdrawal in times of financial stringency abroad, compelled 
exports not warranted by normal conditions of production. The 
grounds for the belief that in 1820 American investments abroad 
equaled in amount the foreign capital invested in the United 
States, are fully discussed in the article already referred to.’ 


It is now in order to review the facts indicating that this con- 


dition of things continued throughout the third decade of the 
century. 

During that period our exports of merchandise and specie 
amounted to $765,848,782. In addition to this, we sold 117,654 
tons of shipping to foreigners.*? Probably very little of this was 
sold as low as $40 a ton. Taking that as the average price, the 
aggregate value would have been $4,706,160. The large earnings 
of our merchant marine in carrying freight for foreigners is another 
credit item in this account. The fleet in service during the 
decade was equal to 6,783,113 tons employed for one year.” If 
the annual earnings of this fleet be estimated at the very low 

* See this JOURNAL, vol. vi. p. 187. 

* Report of Commissioner of Navigation, 1897, p. 347. 


3See discussion on prices of shipping in this JOURNAL, vol. vi. p. 193. 
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rate of $33% a ton,* the total obtained is, in round numbers, 22 

million dollars. The freight earned by carrying imports into 
the United States, as well as that paid to foreigners on imported 
goods, must be subtracted from the total earnings of the fleet 


in order to obtain our net credit from the ocean carrying trade. 


Our imports were, in round numbers, 800 million dollars. The 
expenses of importation were estimated by competent contem- 
porary authority at 10 per cent.? Subtracting the 80 million 
dollars freight on imports from the 225 millions of total earn- 
ings, we obtain a net credit through the operations of our mer- 
chant marine, of 145 millions. 

This amount was made up of two items, freight on our own 
exports and the earnings on freight between foreign nations. 
Gallatin estimates our freight earnings on exports at a little over 
16 per cent. of the value carried.3 At 15 per cent. the earnings 
for the decade would have amounted to 100 million dollars. At 
that time a ship was expected to make three European voyages 
annually. Taking this as the average length of voyage for ships 
engaged in our own carrying trade, we find by dividing the total 
domestic tonnage entered and cleared in the decade, by six, that 
less than three fourths of our ships were needed for that trade. 
But, on the chance that this may be an underestimate, let us say 
that four fifths were soengaged. This would leave one fifth of the 
whole number free for freighting between other countries. This 
is just the number required to earn the remaining 45 millions at 
the assumed rate of $33'%aton. There were credits arising 
from several other sources, of which the amount cannot be esti- 
mated. Gallatin enumerates them as follows: ‘Those arising 
from the fish which, from the bank, is carried directly to foreign 
ports ; of the whale and spermaceti oil, sold by the fishing vessels 
in South America; of the furs collected on the northwest coast 
and sold in China.’’* The total of the three items, of which 
estimates have been made, is 915.5 million dollars. 

™See discussion on prices of shipping in this JOURNAL, vol. vi. p. 194. 

* Senate Document, No. 55, XXII Congress, first session, vol. ii. p. 29. 

3 Jbid., p. 21. 

4 [bid., vol. i. p. 21. 
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J The total amount of merchandise and specie imported in the 


decade, according to the government returns, was $798,632,565. 
If the law was strictly followed this amount included 10 per 
cent. on nearly the entire value imported and 20 per cent. on the 
rest, to cover the estimated charges on importation. A large 
part of this went to the American merchant marine and should 
not be included asa charge in the international account. There 
is some doubt as to whether this addition to import values was 
always made.’ On the other hand there is no question but that 
there was much fraudulent undervaluation of imports. Neither 
of these sources of error, which operate against each other, can 
be accurately determined, but it does not seem probable that the 
fraudulent undervaluations could have exceeded in amount the 
additions made for freight really earned by the Americans them- 
selves. Another indeterminate debit item arose from the 
expenditures of American travelers abroad. It hardly seems 
possible, however, that these could, at that time, have exceeded 
in amount, the importations by immigrants into the United 
States. 

There was one serious error operating to decrease the valua- 
tion of imports, the effects of which can be estimated with some 
degree of accuracy. This was the undervaluation of the pound 
sterling in the treasury department. In getting the amount of 
English invoices, a pound sterling had been considered equal to 
$4.44, though its average value for the decade was about 10 per 
cent. more than that. English imports amounted to over 300 
million dollars for the decade. We ought therefore to add at 
least 30 million dollars to the total value of imports, given 
above. 

Even with this addition, the total of debits against the United 
States for the decade, amounted to not quite 830 million dollars, 
or 85 millions less than the total credits. 

Gallatin attacked this problem in a somewhat different man- 
ner, as early as 1831, and reached the conclusion that ‘the 
amount of exports including freight and those items which can- 


"Congressional Debates, 1831-2, p. 3214. 
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not be ascertained, has certainly exceeded that of the imports.’ 

The balance in favor of the United States obtained above 
was undoubtedly seriously reduced by the profits made by for- 
eigners on business carried on in the United States. It is hardly 


possible, however, that these profits could have been sufficient 


to turn the balance against us. It is a matter of no surprise 
therefore, that in 1830 Niles’ Register declares all the world in 
debt to the United States. Exchange on England, France, 
Havana and South America, was at a discount.? 

The imports and exports of the precious metals during the 
decade was of a character to strengthen the opinion that the 
United States was financially independent. During the years of 
panic and crises preceding 1821, her stock of metallic money 
had been considerably increased. As a result, the supply of 
such money, at the beginning of this decade, made up over one 
third of the entire currency. At that time, as ever since, a cur- 
rency largely composed of metal was not acceptable to the 
American people. The facts that by far the larger part of the 
metallic money in the United States was silver, and that the 
wide territorial distribution of our people called for a money 
which could be transported over long distances with safety and 
economy, explain, in part, their preference for a paper currency 

Langdon Cheves, and the other men who controlled the 
issue of bank notes from 1821 to 1825, were decidedly opposed 
to the expansion of the currency.3 The precious metals in the 
country were much in excess of the amount required for bank 
reserves unless such expansion was to be made. It followed 
that the export of gold and silver as merchandise, irrespective 
of the condition of international credit balances was to be 
expected. 

Such an export began in 1821 and continued throughout the 
first half of the decade. The exports for the five years 


"Senate Document, No. 55, XXII Congress, first session, vol. I. p. 21. 
* Niles’ Register, vol. xxxviii. p. 326. 
3There was a considerable increase in the issue of bank notes in New York 


in 1824. 
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amounted to 43.5 million dollars, the imports to only 31.2 
millions, the net export for the period being 12.3 millions. The 
net import of merchandise during the same years amounted to 
25.2 million dollars, so it is evident that the excess of the 
precious metals exported must have been supplemented by 
freights and other items already discussed, in order to preserve 
a balance in the current transactions. ; 

It is probable, however, that the result of all transactions 
for the five years was a net credit to the United States. This 
much is sure. In England, where, if anywhere, an unfavorable 
balance might be expected, the purchasers of our products were 
failing, in 1825,’ to meet their obligations to American mer- 
chants. The large net exports of the precious metals during 
this period from a country which did not produce her own 
supply, suggests at once the liquidation of obligations. But if 
there was any foreign capital in use in the United States it must 
have been European, and yet in these same years Europe sent us 
$8,032,000 in gold and silver, while we returned only $5,847,000. 
In two years of the five our exports to Europe were greater 
than our imports. In 1822 the movement of commodities 
between the United States and Europe resulted in a balance 
against us of over ten million dollars. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that in part payment of this balance there was a net 
export of the precious metals to Europe, amounting to three 
quarters of a million. Again, in 1825 there was a tlet export of 
a million dollars to Europe, but this would have been unneces- 
sary if the English cotton speculators had paid for the 30 
million dollars worth of American cotton they imported that 
year. During the last five years of the decade, the stock of 
gold and silver in the United States increased faster than it had 
decreased in the first. The panic of 1825, though by no means 
a serious matter in the United States, had shown the need of a 
larger metallic basis for our credit system. In 1826 our net imports 
of the precious metals were nearly two million dollars. In the 

* Niles’ Register, vol. xxix. p. 147. 


?See Appendix p. 144. 
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last two years of the decade the net imports were nearly nine 


million dollars. These large importations of specie, immediately 


following the year 1828, in which the balance on the movement 
of commodities had been nearly 17 millions against us, indicate 
that the country was in a very strong position financially. 

To some the facts that have been presented will form a suffi- 
cient basis for the conclusion that at no time during the third 
decade of the century was there any considerable amount of 
foreign capital invested in the United States. Our discussion has, 
at least, established the fact that imports were at no time mate- 
rially increased by the desire of European capitalists to transfer 
their investments to this country. It is also evident that the 
return of such investments at no time forced exportations of 
domestic commodities not warranted by our differential advan- 
tages in their production. It therefore justifies the entire dis- 
regard of the financial account in the detail study of the foreign 
trade statistics from 1820 to 1830, which is now to be under- 
taken. 

WortTny P. STERNS. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


























THE RACES OF EUROPE." 


Ir appears at first sight an anomaly that the first thorough anthropo- 
logical description of the populations of Europe— with parts of Asia 
and Africa—should be exported from America, and the further fact 
that such a work has been constructed in Boston may seem to lend 
color to the time-honored theory that that city is indeed the hub of the 
universe. The real anomaly is, however, that American students have 
so long and so thoroughly neglected the study of the physical and psy- 
chological characteristics of the different populations from which our 
own was formed and from which it is constantly recruited. For our 
theoretical interest in the matter ought to be as great, and our practical 
interests are even greater than those of the European nations them- 
selves. And as for the human material for such studies, every passen- 
ger ship brings it to our shores, and cities like New York and Chicago 
offer unrivaled opportunities for comparison between the different 
races. Yet the attention given to the study of men as such has been 
ridiculously meager in proportion to that given to various single 
aspects of their activity and history ; and even among the anthropolo- 
gists, with the exception of a short period after the Civil War, anthro- 


pology has meant mainly he study of the aborigines. The study of 


the races, as distinct from merely political or linguistic groups of 
Europe has, indeed, been sadly neglected until lately in Europe itself ; 
perhaps on the theory that, it not all men, at least all Europeans, are 
approximately equal; perhaps with the idea that the living population 
can as well be studied later on, when leisure can be had from the exami- 
nation of the more perishable data of the ethnology of savage or bar- 
barous peoples—an idea utterly erroneous, from the fact that with 
modern transportation and the growth of cities the separate groups of 
population are losing their individuality, and from the further fact that 
under the play of natural selection the character of the population is 

*WILLIAM Z. RipLey, 7he Races of Europe: A Sociological Study (Lowell Insti- 
tute Lectures), 8vo pp. xxii-+- 624. Accompanied by 4 Selected Bibliography of the 
Anthropology and Ethnology of Europe, pp. x +160. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 
1899. 

A large portion of the present work was first published in Appleton’s Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly, 1897-1899, under the title, “ The Racial Geography of Europe.” 
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rapidly changing in many regions and in many social categories. In 


point of fact, the anthropology of living populations is one of the 
studies which has a strong claim to immediate prosecution, on the basis 
of the theory that science should collect, first of all, the data which are 
needed for its further progress, but which are in danger of slipping 
through its hands. In recent years there has been some realization of 
this fact, and extensive studies of the living population of various sec- 
tions of Europe have been undertaken, partly under government pat- 
ronage and partly through the untiring efforts of individual scientists. 
These researches have already yielded a descriptive knowledge of the 
populations of large parts of Europe. They have, secondly, thrown 
new light on many historical problems, and they have, lastly, suggested 
certain hypotheses as to the psychology of the different racial elements, 
which hypotheses, if they are confirmed by further investigation, must 
become the prolegomena of any solid science of sociology. 

For all these reasons Professor Ripley’s work, which represents the 
labor of six years, and which summarizes a large proportion of the 
results thus far available, ought to be of great interest to all students of 
history, psychology, and sociology. Itis, of course, less directly con- 
nected with economic theory, but it has large importance for the 
problems of social economics in the wider sense. In this review I shall 
omit as far as possible the matters of more purely anthropological 
interest, and shall emphasize especially the sociological aspects of the 
work. I shall speak first of some special features, the typical portraits, 
the maps, and the extensive bibliography. I shall then give a summary 
of the descriptive material, with some remarks on certain of Professor 
Ripley’s interpretations. Thirdly, I shall comment upon his theories 
of the origin and development of the different races and peoples, bring- 
ing his views in these matters into relation with those maintained in the 
still more recent monograph of Lapouge.* Lastly, I shall have occa- 
sion to discuss Professor Ripley’s attitude toward anthropo-sociology 
and the study of the psychological character of the different races. 


i. 


A feature of the work that immediately attracts attention is the 
magnificent series of portraits typical of the various races and types of 
* [’ Aryen, now in press. The reader will find a translation of the introductory 
chapter, “Old and New Aspects of the Aryan Question,” in the American Journal of 


Sociology, Novemver 1899. 
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humanity discussed. There are more than two hundred of these typi- 


cal portraits representing usually both the profile and the full face view 


of half as many individuals selected as representative. Professor 
Ripley has been fortunate in securing, for this part of the work espe- 
cially, the co-operation of a large number of anthropologists; and he 
has well repaid their co-operation by bringing under a single cover the 
results of so many scattered investigations. 

No less excellent in conception and execution is the series of over 
eighty maps and diagrams with which the text is enriched. A single 
one of these maps often presents a more accurate and detailed, as well 
as a vastly clearer and more forcible, picture of a given population than 
could be embodied in a whole chapter of description. The main facts 
presented in the body of the work, apart from explanations, could 
almost be apprehended from a study of the maps alone. They are of 
immense value not only in clarifying the main facts for the general 
reader, but in presenting the detailed data of racial geography in a 
way that enables the student to trace the correlation between these data 
and the physical features of the country on the one hand, and on the 
other hand, the political and religious tendencies, the intelligence, cul- 
ture, and civilization of the different populations. 

In this admirable system of graphic representation two features 
deserve particular mention. One is the reduction to a common basis 
of the data taken in different countries and under different systems 
and again of the data derived sometimes from the measurement of 
crania and sometimes from the measurement of living individuals. 
Professor Ripley has given close attention to these possibie sources of 
confusion, as is shown especially in his preliminary monograph, 
Notes et documents pour la construction dune carte de [indice céphalique ;* 
and even if he has in some instances been obliged to resort to “a little 
healthy generalizing,” the results may in general be regarded as 
approximately correct. Somewhat similar difficulties have been over- 
come in reducing to a common basis the variously conducted enquiries 
as to the color of the hair and eyes of different populations. 

The other notable feature is the uniform and systematic scheme 
of shading. ‘Throughout the work the light tints always stand, in 
maps dealing with head-form, for dolichocephaly ; in those represent- 
ing pigmentation, for light hair and eyes; in those relating to bodily 
dimensions, for prevailingly tall stature. The light tints therefore 


* L’ Anthropologie, vol. vii. pp. §13 é¢ seg. 
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almost uniformly suggest the presence in pure or mixed form of the 
tall, blondish, dolichocephalic race, which people have in mind when 
they speak of the Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon races; in a word Homo 
Europaeus. Not only this, but the shading is so arranged that in each 
map each degree of variation in shading stands for an equal degree of 
variation in the facts recorded, and at the same time, so that in the 
different maps dealing with the same class of phenomena a given shade 


represents uniformly the same or approximately the same conditions. 


Thus for example in each map dealing with head-form, the tints darken 
in the same ratio as the cephalic index increases ; and again as between 
different maps the same tint indicates approximately the same index. 
Apart, then, from the subject-matter which they embody, the maps are 
of value as an example of method in graphic representation. 

Some few points of criticism occur in connection with the maps. 
If not all the maps are constructed in accordance with the general 
scheme, the reason usually is that the data taken from other authors 
are in such form as not to allow it. But this excuse does not apply to 
all the exceptions; the map of head-form in Wiirtemberg (p. 233) 
might advantageously have been made to correspond, at least roughly, 
with the general scheme of shading. Again, the drawing of some of 
the maps is faulty, notably the maps of average stature in Europe (p. 
96) and of cephalic index throughout Europe (p. 53). In both of these 
maps the river Ems has apparently exchanged its headwaters with the 
Weser; by the time, however, that we reach the plan of the physical 
geography of Germany (p. 216) each river has again come into its own. 
\nother imperfection is the lack of a map of cephalic index for certain 
countries, notably Germany. It is true that the data for this country 
are somewhat fragmentary, but such as they are, they might well be 
presented on a somewhat larger scale than they can be in the meager 
space apportioned to Germany in the auti »r’s general map of Europe. 

The Bibliography of the Anthropology and Ethnology of Europe con- 
stitutes a separate volume, which can be used independently and is at 
the same time an appendix to the main work. It is in itself a 
considerable achievement. It is in some degree the result of the 
co-operation of the authorities of the Boston Public Library, an insti- 
tution which has, perhaps, the most complete collection in the world 
of books upon this subject. The bibliography contains nearly two 
thousand titles, arranged by authors and also by countries and subjects, 
and in many fields is fairly complete. At the few points, however, at 
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which I have had occasion to test it, I note some rather surprising 
omissions. If no mention is made of Frederick Nietzsche, it may be 
because our author does not take very seriously his doctrine of the 
superiority of “the noble blond beast of prey.” A more serious 
omission is that of any reference to De Gobineau, whose Zssai sur 
Vinégalité des races humaines (Paris, 1854) was a pioneer work in its 
field and still retains its value from many points of view. ‘Two of the 
essays of A. Drumont are mentioned, but various others as pertinent 
to the subject are passed over in silence, along with his two principal 
works, Dépopulation et civilisation (Paris, 1890) and Watalité et démo- 
cratie (Paris, 18)8). No mention is made of Novicow, although his 
Luttes entre les soctétées humaines (Paris, 1893), and especially his 
l’ Avenir de la race blanche (Paris, 1897) deserves to be included on the 
score of their subject-matter, if not because of any great intrinsic 
excellence.* It would seem also that Demolins’s A guot tient la supé- 
riorité des Anglo-Saxons? (Paris, 1897) ought to be noted. Another 
reference that might be added is Cooley: ‘Genius, Fame, and the 
Comparison of Races” (Annals American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, May 1897). Karl Pearson’s Zhe Chances of Death, and Other 
Studies in Evolution (2 vols., London, 1897) deserves mention on the 
score, at least, of part of its contents. C. H. Pearson, by the way, 
fares little better than his namesake; for his name is omitted from the 
bibliography, although his ational Life and Character is referred to 
in the body of the work in the chapter on colonization. La popu/a- 
tion: les causes de ses progres et les obstacles qui en arrétent, by E. van 
der Smissen (Paris, 1893) should be mentioned, since it treats its sub- 
ject in part from the racial point of view. Muffang’s “ Ecoliers et 
étudiants de Liverpool” ( Anthropologie, 1899, pp. 21 e¢ seg.) perhaps 
appeared too late to obtain a place in the list. Dr. Francis Warner’s 
“ Results of an Inquiry as to the Physical and Mental Condition of 
Fifty Thousand Children Seen in One Hundred and Six Schools” 
(Journal Royal Statistical Society, March 1893, pp. 71 e¢ seg.) is surely 
based on sufficiently extensive material to entitle it to a line or two in 
the bibliography. It is significant of the state of isolation and uncon- 
sciousness of each other’s existence that has prevailed between the 
study of European anthropometry and that of the anthropometry of 
college students in America that the names of Doctors Hitchcock, 

* These works of Novicow are, however, included in a list of authorities on accli- 


matization in the body of the work. 
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Sargent, and Wood do not appear in Professor Ripley’s list. Yet the 
reports, and still more the records, of the American university gymna- 
siums contain rich stores of material of interest, especially for the 
sociological aspects of European anthropology, and a beginning has 
been made in utilizing such material at Harvard and Stanford univer- 
sities, as well as under Professor Ripley’s own direction at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Several studies of the activity and 
influence of different European nationalities in America should be 
noted—among others, ‘The Distribution of Ability in the United 
States,” by Henry Cabot Lodge (Century Magazine, September 1891), /s 
the Puritan Element Overestimated? by F. W. Shepardson (Granville, 
Ohio, 1892), and various writings cited by the latter. In regard to 
the correlation between the racial and physical characteristics and the 
psychological tendencies of American school children, the student will 
have to add to Ripley’s list the names of Dr. A. MacDonald,‘ F. W. 
Smedley, and C. V. Campbell, whose work promises to be of the high- 
est importance. To return to works dealing more directly with Euro- 
pean populations, I note that no reference is made to Dietlein’s 
“Uber Zahnwechsel und verwandte Fragen” (Anatomischer Anszeiger, 
1895, pp. 354 ef seg.), a study which has a broader significance for 
anthropology than its title would indicate. The Etude anthropomé- 
trique of Pauline Tarnowsky (Paris, 1889), which is also important for 
the question of social stratification, has escaped mention. Another 
brief but important study that has slipped through the meshes of the 
bibliographical sieve is Havelock Ellis’s ethnical analysis of “The 
Genius of France” (Atlantic Monthly, vol. \xxv. pp. 72 ff.). More seri- 
ous, perhaps, is the omission of Dr. Otto Seeck’s Geschichte des Unter- 
gangs der antiken Well (Berlin, 1895), one of the few purely historical 
works that are written with some conception of the effect in society of 
natural selection. A work the title of which should have secured it a 
complimentary admission to Ripley’s list is Kindere: De da race et de 
sa part a’influence dans les diverses manifestations de l’ activité des peuples. 
Most surprising of all is the failure to mention the important publica- 
tions of Alfred Fouillée: “La psychologie des peuples et l’anthro- 
pologie” (Revue des Deux Mondes, March 1895); “ Dégénérescence ? 
le passé et le présent de nétre race” (édzd., October 1895); and Psy- 
chologie du peuple frangais (Paris, 1898). 

* Experimental Study of Children, including Anthropometrical and Psycho-Physical 
Measurements United States Bureau of Education, Washington, 1899. 
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The omissions mentioned above concern mainly works important for 
the sociological aspects of anthropology. Being out of reach of any 
large library, I am less able to judge of the completeness of the bibli- 
ography in the more general field of descriptive anthropology and eth- 
nology. On the side of historical anthropoiogy it is certainly far from 
complete. I have collected in a footnote the titles of some of the 
works omitted from Professor Ripley’s bibliography which have been 
utilized by Lapouge in his forthcoming work /’Aryen. A few of these 
works are only incidentally concerned with anthropology, and some 
few others are of too recent a date for Professor Ripley’s compilation, 
but most of them are of considerable importance. ‘This list may be 


considered as a supplement to Professor Ripley’s bibliography, and that 


largely on one aspect of the subject; but its length is to be regarded 
not as a criticism of that work, but as an indication of the richness of 


the literature and the importance of the subject.’ 


*BULWER LyTTON, Zanoni, 1842. LATHAM, preface to the Germania of Taci- 
tus, 1851. PENKA, “ Die Entstehung der arischen Rasse,” Ausland, 1891. WILSER, 
“ Stammbaum der arischen Volker,” Va/urwissenschaftliche Wochenschrift, 1898, vol. xiii. 
p. 361. WEINBERG, Die Gehirnwendungen bei den Esten, Dorpat, 1894; Das Gehirn der 
Letten, Cassel, 1896. Der BissinG, “ Les origines de l’Egypte,” 2’ Anthropologie, 1898, 
vol. 1x. pp. 24 ef seg. BERTHELOT, “Sur les mines du cuivre de Sinai,” C. RX. Academie 
’ tbid., 1897, vol. i. 


’ 


des Sciences, 1896, vol. ii. pp. 365 e¢ seg., “L’ Age du cuivre en Chaldeé, 
pp. 328 e¢ seg. MARIETTE, Galerie de l’Egypte ancitenne. SCHIAPARELLI, Una tomba 
egiziana della VJ. dinastia, Rome, 1892. BAsseEtT, Le dialecte de Syouah, Paris, 1890. 
LETOURNEAU, “La paléographie mégalithique,” Revue Scientifique, 1897, vol. viii. 
pp. 142 e¢ seg. FLAMANT, “* Note sur les stations .... de pierres écrites du Siid- 
Oranais,” Anthropologie, 1892, vol. iii. pp. 145 e¢ seg. “ Note sur deux pierres écrites,” 
tbid., 1897, vol. viii. pp. 284 e¢ seg. EvANs, “ Primitive Pictographs and a Pre-Phene- 
cian Script from Crete,” Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1894, vol. xiv. pp. 270 ef seg.; 
“ Further Discoveries of Cretan and A°gaean Script, with Libyan and Proto-Egyptian 
Comparisons,” 26id., 1897, vol. xvii. pp. 327 e¢ seg. VIRCHOW, “Eréffnung prahisto- 
rischer Graber in Worms,” Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie, 1897, vol. xxix. pp. 464 ef seg. 
WEINZIERL, “ Der prahistorische Wohnplaz und die Begrabnisstatte auf der Lésskuppe 
von Lobositz,” Zeitschrift fiir Et/:nologie, 1895, vol. xxvii. pp. 49 ef seg. VAN MUYDEN 
and CoLomp, Antiguités lacustres, Lusanne, 1896. SCHENK, “ Etude sur les osse- 
ments humains des sépultures néolithiques de Chamblandes,” Archives des Sciences, 
1898, vol. iii. pp. 536 e¢ seg., and another essay, 77d., 1868, vol. iii. pp. 366 ef seg. 
VERNEAU, “ Un nouveau crane humain d’une cité lacustre,” Anthropologie, 1894, vol. v. 
pp. 54 e¢ seg. De Baye, “ Notes sur l’age de la pierre en Ukraine,” Anthropologie, 
1895, vol. vi. pp. I e¢ seg.; “ Notes sur l'époque des métaux en Ukraine, zé7d., pp. 374 
et seg. MEISSNER, Bettrdge zum altbabylonischen Privatrecht, Leipzig, 1893. DEs- 
MOULINS, //istoire naturelle des races humaines, Paris, 1826. UJjJFALVy, “Les Huns 
blancs,” Anthropologie, 1893, vol. ix. pp. 259 e¢ seg. JOHNSTON, “ Race et caste dans 
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The first two chapters in the book are introductory in character. 
Chapter I insists strongly upon the influence of geographical and 
natural economic conditions upon the type of population and the 
development of civilization. This chapter reveals already the author’s 
penchant, which appears at various places throughout the work, for 
tracing historical and social phenomena back to the influence of physi- 
cal environment. The other introductory chapter discusses the mutual 
relations of language, nationality, and race. Language often comes 
to conform to political boundaries, the language of the conquering 
people being adopted by or imposed upon the inhabitants of the terri- 


tory absorbed. Customs, folk-lore and tradition are less easily modi- 


fied, and hence offer better evidences of the origin of any given group. 
Most stable of all are the physical peculiarities of the people them- 
selves. Race in the physical sense is prior to nationality, language, or 
civilization ; it persists while these may vary; it is the clearest witness 
of the past. 


l’Inde,” Anthropologie, 1895, vol. vi. pp. 176 et seg. DIEULAFOY, L’Acropole de Suse, 
Paris, 1893. HAMbyY-BEY and REINACH, Une nécropole royale de Sidon, Paris, 1896. 
FRAIPONT and TIHON, “Explorations scientifiques des cavernes de la vallée de la 
Mehaigne,” A/émotres couronnés de l’ Acad. de Belgique, series 8, vol. liv. FAIDHERBE, 
Recherches anthropologiques sur les tombeaux mégalithiques de Bosnia, Bonn, 1866. 
CHABAS, Recherches pour servir a lhistotre de la X1X* dynastic, Paris, 1873. PERROT, 
and CHIPIEZ, Histoire de /’art dans l’antiquité. KLUGE, Die Schrift des Mykenier, 
G tha, 1897. CASTANIER, /istotre de la Provence dans l’antiquité, Paris, 1893. 
LarouGE, “ Les langues de la Gaule avant les Gaulois, Bulletin historique et philolo- 
gigue, 1898, pp. 328 e¢ seg. SERGI, “Crani siculi neolitici,” Bolietino di Paletnologia 
ttaliano, 1891, vol. xviii. ; “Crani antichi di Sicilia e Creta,” Atti della Socteta romana 
di Antropologia, 1895, vol. ii. SOCIETEE DE L’HISTOIRE DE FRANCE, £xtraits des 
auteurs grecs concernant la géographie et l’historie des Gaules. MARIcoURT, “ Les 
sépultures de l’Oise,” Congres scientifique des Catholiques, 1888, vol. ii. pp. 710 et seg. 
Livi, “La distribuzione geografica dei caratteri antropoligici,” Aivista tlaliana di 
soctologia, 1898, pp. 415 ef seg. COLLIGNON, “Observations surles cranes du Vieil- 
Aitre,” Memotres de la société d’archeologie lorraine, 1895. COUTIL, ‘ Cimetiére 
mérovingien et gallo-romain de Muids.” 4. /. A. S., 1894, pp. 761 e¢ seg. HAmy, 
“Cranes du Boulonnais,” Anthropologie, 1893, vol. iv. pp. 513 e¢ seg. Houzt, “ Les 
Francs des cimetiéres de Belgique,” Bulletin de la Sociétée d’ Anthropologie de Bruxelles, 
1892. VircHow, “ Ein im Bette der Lochnitz gefundener Schadel, “ Verhandlungen 
der Berliner Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, 1895, vol. xxvi. pp. 424 et seg.; “‘ Slavische 
Schadel, z6zd., 1895, vol. xxvii. pp. 335 e¢ seg. LOUBIER, /deal der Schinhett bei den 
altfranzosischen Dichtern, Halle, 1890. SCHULZ, Quid de perfecta corporis humani 
pulchritudine Germani seculi xit. et xiit. senserint, Breslau, 1866. BEDDOE, Selection 
in Man. 
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The best single test of race in most of Europe is head-form, most 
simply expressed by the cephalic index or the percentage of the breadth 
of the head to the length. One strong ground for the advantage of 
head-form over stature, pigmentation, or facial features as a mark of 
race is its very inconspicuousness and unobtrusiveness. Anything 
obvious to ordinary observation may come to be regarded as an element 
of beauty or as the distinguishing mark of a particular social group, 
and may therefore be favored by sexual selection, and become thus so 
modified or intensified that it is no longer a trustworthy sign of race. 
The form of the head is an inconspicuous trait, and one of which the 


people generally are quite unconscious, so that it is immune from the 


possible disturbing influence of sexual selection. Moreover, it is 
affected far less— if at all—by changes in environment and nutrition 
than is pigmentation and especially stature, and is hence a far better 
witness of racial relationships. 

The notable point in Professor Ripley’s discussion of the color of 
hair and eyes among European populations is his theory which 
attributes the lighter tints, often prevailing in the mountainous regions, 
to the effects of scanty nutrition. As the mountains are pre-eminently 
the home of the brachycephalic Alpine race, while the plains are, 
throughout northern and central Europe, the home of the dolicho- 
cephalic ‘Teutonic elements, the former regions should, on the basis of 
racial characteristics alone, show the more brunet population. The 
reverse of this is more often the case. The explanation of this anomaly 
must be, according to Professor Ripley, the effect of environment 
acting through nutrition.’ It is interesting to compare this with the 
hypothesis of Lapouge, in one sense complementary to it, that the 
conditions of urban life tend to darken the hair and eyes.? Another 
explanation of the blondness of mountain populations is that the 
migration thence to the plains and cities is constantly draining off an 
element which, while it is tall and dolichocephalic, is also relatively 
dark. 

Stature, as our author shows in detail, is the result of two factors, 
race and environment. ‘The eftect of differences in environment and 
nutrition is sometimes to intensify and sometimes to obscure or even 

* Pp. 75-77, 234, 288, 289. (Where no other reference is given, page numbers will 
always refer to Ripley, Aaces of Europe.) 

2 L’Aryen, pp. 39-42. Cf. footnote on p. 84 of this article. 


3 Pp. 555-559. 
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counterbalance the differences in bodily height that would follow from 
the racial composition of different populations.‘ For this reason 
stature alone is a rather irresponsible witness in attempts at ethnical 
analysis. 

Various selective influences also affect the stature of a population. 
Thus the practice of excusing from military duty all the conscripts 
below a certain stature, making it easier for these exceptionally short 
men to marry young, tends to increase the proportion of such uefectives 
in the next generation. Actual warfare is shown, following the data of 
Collignon, Ammon, and Lapouge, to have a somewhat complicated 
selective influence. The children born during the Franco-Prussian 
war were deficient in stature, while those born after the return of the 
armies were exceptionally well endowed.? An important point in this 
connection, which Professor Ripley fails to bring out, is that in a war 
of longer duration the more favorable conditions after the conclusion 
of peace would not, in anything like the same degree, neutralize the 
unfavorable selection exerted during the war, and the total effect would 
therefore be a deterioration of the population in stature as well as in 
general physique and character.’ 

Professor Ripley cites evidence to show that the abnormal conditions 
of urban life seem to produce a physical degeneracy which manifests 
itself, among other ways in a decrease of stature among the urban born. 
This is the more striking from the fact that migrants to the cities 
usually average taller than the ordinary rural population. It would 
thus appear that city life for a generation or two has the effect of 
reducing stature and probabiy general physique and stamina. This 
last effecc seems, by the way, to be noted by nearly all observers except, 
perhaps, Dr. Warner, of London, and is clearly established in Baden 
by the latest researches of Otto Ammon.‘ If Dr. R. Kuczynski*> and 
A. F. Weber® have recently compelled some modification of the general 
view of the statisticians that urban populations have to be constantly 


replenished generation by generation, the explanation is, doubtless, that 


improved sanitation, the control of contagious disease, the development 
™Pp. 81-85. 2 Pp. 87 ef seq. 
3Cf. LAPOUGE: Les Sélections Sociales, Paris, 1896, pp. 233 et seq. 
4 Anthropologie der Badener, 1899, pp. 486 et seg. 
5 Der Zug nach der Stadt, Miinchen, 1897. 


6 The Growth of Cities in the Nineteenth Century, N.Y., 1899. 
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of street railways, the abandonment of the old city walls, and the 
mitigation of the old overcrowding within them, have, during recent 
years, rendered urban life far more healthful than formerly. If the 
cities have ceased to be, in Llewellyn-Smith’s phrase, “ the devourers of 
the bone and sinew of the country,” there is little doubt but that in 
the past they have been “consumers of men.” The data as to the 
poor physique of urban populations is a link in the chain of evidence 
that tends to establish this last proposition. 

Having presented and analyzed the data of head-form, pigmenta- 
tion, and stature, for the various parts of Europe, Ripley proceeds 
to discuss the races which may be distinguished in the varying actual 
combinations in individuals and populations of these three groups of 
traits. Following most anthropologists, he sees three great race types, 
substantially the same as have often been described in this JOURNAL : 
(1) the Teutonic, or Nordic race, blond, dolichocephalic, and, we may 
add, aggressive and enterprising — Homo Europacus, in the terminology 
of Lapouge; (2) Homo Alpinus, the brachycephalic, shorter, darker, 
peasant type centered in the Alps and in Auvergne; and (3) the 
decidedly dark, dolichocephalic Mediterranean race of Spain and 
southern Italy. 

This chapter needs to be read in connection with the appendix 
devoted to a summary of Deniker’s recent more elaborate analysis of 
European types. While trenchantly criticising most of Deniker's 
assumptions of the existence of “races’’ in Europe other than the 
three above specified, Ripley accepts his term “ Dinaric” to designate 
the tall brachycephalic type which appears to center north and west of 
the Adriatic. This is the only one of Deniker’s hypothetical additions 
to the races of Europe with which we need to concern ourselves in 
this review, limited mainly to the aspects of European anthropology 
of decidedly sociological significance. The other points at issue 
between the two writers are mainly the concern of descriptive anthro- 
pology and of specialists in that field. 

With these three or four principal races in mind, we may summarize 
very briefly the results of the next few chapters, which deal with the 
population country by country. 

Homo Europaeus with a center of dispersion around the Baltic and 
the North Sea, exists in relatively pure form in Scandinavia, along the 
Russian coast of the Baltic, in Great Britain, Holland, and north (espe- 


cially northeast) Germany. This race enters as a considerable element 
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into the population of the main river valleys of south Germany and of 
Switzerland. It extends into northern Belgium, the northeast of France, 
and is found in a certain proportion throughout the valleys and more 
fertile lowlands of the latter country. In Austria it is apparently con- 
centrated in Vienna and the neighboring region, particularly toward 
the west. In the mountainous and upland region of central Europe this 
race is in contact and intermingled with brachycephalic races. Homo 
Alpinus seems to constitute the principal element in France, and Homo 
Dinaricus in the Alpine region proper,’ in much of south Germany, 
Austria, and northern Italy. This last race appears also to be repre- 
sented to a considerable extent in eastern Germany. In Spain, Portu- 
gal, and southern Italy the Mediterranean race constitutes the mass of 
the population. In the regions intermediate between these various 
ethnic areas, and more or less all over Europe, two or sometimes three 
of these racial strains blend to form extremely mixed actual popula- 
ticns. The masses of the Russians, as distinguished from the Poles, 
the Letto-Lithuanians along the Baltic, and the Tartars of the Crimea 


appear to be a people intermediate in stature, pigmentation, and 


cephalic index. 

Such in barest outline is the net result as regards most of Europe 
of a vast amount of detail collected from various studies of the popu- 
lation of particular countries and localities. In the interpretation of 
these data perhaps the most striking feature is Professor Ripley’s theory 
of the part played by sexual selection in creating and fixing the physi- 
cal peculiarities of various groups of population. His conception is 
that if any noticeable characteristic, such as stature, color of the hair, 
eyes, or skin, shape of nose or of other features, comes to be recog- 
nized by any social group as in some measure peculiar to itself, the 
individuals possessing that trait will be preferred in marriage, and 
that the trait will thus become fixed and intensified generation by 
generation.? Thus the tall stature and blondness of the nobility as 
compared with the peasantry of various European countries may have 


™It would seem, therefore, that this race rather than Homo A/pinus is better entitled 
to the latter designation. The paradox arises from the fact that the data of anthro- 
pology—that newest of sciences —are outrunning the terminology, even that which 
has but lately come into use. The term A/pinus was adopted before the differentiation 
was made between these tworaces or sub-races. Deniker himself avoids the difficulty 
by calling one Cévenole and the other Dinaric, a terminology that is likely to prevail. 


? Pp. 49 ef seg. 
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been perpetuated through a half conscious recognition of these traits 
as characteristic of the upper castes.‘. Thus the peculiar facial form — 
broad at the temples, pointed toward the chin —characteristic alike of 
the broad-headed Basques of France and of the long headed Basques 
on the Spanish side of the Pyrennees, is held by our author to be the 
result of such a process of sexual selection operating among this 
secluded people.?- Thus again, to take a still more striking example, 
the uniformity of the Jews in feature—a uniformity holding good in 
spite of great dissimilarity in the more fundamental but less obvious 
form of the head —is attributed to sexual selection as the result of 
race consciousness. ‘The countenance of the Jews is, then, of their own 
making from generation to generation, and it has come to be charac- 
teristic of all Jews independently of their original racial affinities.* 
This theory of the effect of conjugal selection upon the aspect of 
the members of a social group is a favorite one with our author, and 


he applies it frequently with great skil! to throw light upon cases, such 
as those of the Jews and Basques, that would otherwise be difficult of 
explanation. An obvious difficulty with the theory is that it fails to 
explain the origin of the traits in question or how they come to be 


accepted among a given group of population as especially character- 
istic. It would seem, for example, that the Basques must have already 
acquired pretty generally their peculiar form of face before it would be 
recognized among them as a mark of distinction and an element in 
their ideal of sexual beauty. It appears, therefore, that the theory 
serves better to explain the perpetuation of certain physical character- 
istics in a given population, than their original acquirement and exten- 
sion throughout the group. 

Another obvious criticism is that Ripley drags in this hypothesis 
in some cases where it is hardly needed. One example of this may profit- 
ably be noted in some detail as it concerns a matter of considerable 
importance, and as it serves also to illustrate a weakness in logic which 
crops out occasionally in different parts of the work. After attributing 


* Pp. 469-470. ? Pp. 200 ef seg. 


3Pp. 398 ef seg., p. 202. 

Ripley shows from the varying head-form among the Jews that they are of mixed 
racial descent, that they are not indeed a race but only a people. This part of his 
theory has been anticipated by Lapouge, Zes Selections sociales, Paris, 1896, pp. 136 e¢ 
seg. Professor Ripley’s argument has been criticised, not very conclusively, by Jacobs, 
(“ Are Jews Jews ?”” Popular Science Monthly, August 1899). 
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the light pigmentation of the Teutonic race to its prolonged habitat in 
northern Europe, Ripley says: 

Climate as an explanation for the derived blondness of the Teutonic race 
is not sufficient by itself to account for the phenomenon. Its blondness is 
something more than a direct product of the fogs of the German Ocean. 
This is proved at once by a significant fact, ... . viz., that blondness not 
only decreases as we proceed southward from Scandinavia, but in an easterly 
direction as well. In other words, the Russians at the latitude of Norway 
and Sweden are far more brunet in type than the Scandinavians. How shall 
we reconcile this with our environmental hypothesis? In the first place, the 
hordes speaking the Slavic languages are comparatively recent immigrants in 
that part of Europe. . ... For this reason comparisons between Scandina- 
via and the lands directly east of it are vitiated at once. 

This last is quite correct, and entirely disposes of the alleged proof 
against the competency of the environmental hypothesis of the blond- 
ness prevalent among the Teutons. 

The work concludes with a very able chapter on the question of 
the possibility of the acclimatization of European races in the tropics. 


This is obviously a matter of the greatest social, economic, and polit- 


ical importance for overcrowded Europe. In most tropical countries, 
especially where dampness and lack of variety add to the insalubrity 
of the climate, it appears from a consideration of all the evidence that 
it is practically impossible for the north Europeans to perpetuate their 
race. The Alpine type appears to fare rather better, and the Mediter- 
raneans naturally the best of all. Ripley might perhaps advanta- 
geously emphasize more than he does this racial aspect of the problem. 
Homo Europaeus has acquired his blondness and his lymphatic consti- 
tution by prolonged habitation in a cool, moist climate, free from the 
extremes of heat and the intense sunshine of the tropics. The Anglo- 
Saxons and the Germans may dominate the tropics but they cannot 
populate them. Perhaps the Italians, but much more probably the 
Chinese, will come to constitute the mass of population wherever the 
indigenous races are supplanted. 


Ill. 


To return from the future to the past, I shall consider some of 
Ripley’s theories of the origin and history of the different races of 
Europe. And first by the way of contrast I shall give a summary of 


*Pp. 468, 469. 
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the prehistory and history of Homo Europaeus as traced in the forth- 
coming monograph of Lapouge devoted to that race. I take this 
method of comparing the views of the two authors, because Lapouge’s 
treatment of the matter is an argument instead of an exposition, and 
again because it concentrates attention upon the race which is of most 
interest from our present point of view, which is sociological rather 
than anthropological in the descriptive sense. If, that is, prehistoric 


anthropology supports Lapouge’s thesis of the social dominance of 


Homo Europaeus in many of the civilizations of the past, we have a 
commentary of great interest on the present predominance of that 
race as indicated in the data of anthropo-sociology. 

The earliest history (or rather the earliest prehistory) of Homo Europaeus 
may, according to Lapouge, be inferred from his racial physiology. This 
race, as | have intimated in another connection, is characterized first by its 
lymphatic constitution. Lymphatism is not indeed restricted to this race. It 
is found among various races in the case of individuals, or of isolated groups 
in marshy regions or under unhygienic conditions. But in all such cases it is 
accidental or exceptional. With Homo Europaeus it is, on the contrary, an 
ethnic characteristic, the absence of which is exceptional. These tissues 
gorged with lymph are the immediate cause of the characteristic morphology 
and coloration of this race. The members are full and rounded, the muscles 
inflated, one might almost say padded, with tissues which soften the outlines of 
the figure; the skin, delicate, pliant, and but slightly protected by the epider- 
mis, lets the color given by the abundant circulation appear on the surface.? 

Homo Europaeus is, too, the only race of men which has under normal 
conditions, without cross breeding, and as an ethnic trait, blond hair and light 
eyes. The primates in general have rather dark eyes and hair, of various 
colors but rarely entirely black. Man also has in general dark eyes, and 
moreover his hair is always black except in the race Eurofaeus, its crosses, 
and some exceptions of a pathological kind. The peculiar position of this 
race among the varieties of man and indeed among the primates as a whole 
can only be explained by the selective effect of a prolonged residence in a 
climate which would produce these pecuiiarities and in which they would be 
of benefit to the individual. 

By this manner of reasoning, Lapouge proceeds by an elaborate study 
of the phenomena of pigmentation on the one hand, and of prehistoric 
geological and climatic conditions on the other hand, to prove that the home 
of Europfaeus must have been in the northwest of Europe, in the region now 

?The greater quantity of water with which the tissues of Yomo Europaeus are 
impregnated gives them a less specific gravity. See the researches of Mies communi- 


cated to the Twelfth International Medical Congress, Moscow, 1897. 
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partly covered by the North Sea, corresponding, that is, to the present prin- 
cipal habitat of that race. 

Now in the sepultures of England and Scotland belonging to the com- 
mencement and middle of the neolithic period are found crania some of 
which have, according to Lapouge, the form and characteristics of Homo 
Europaeus, others of which resemble the Mediterranean Homo Meridionatlis, 
and others of which are intermediate. 

During the neolithic a great movement of migration apparently set in 
toward the southwest. To this movement Lapouge attributes the innumer- 
able dolmens of France which correspond to the latter half of the neolithic 
and the beginning of the metal period. The distribution of the great mass 
of these dolmens follows what must have been a broad belt of migration 
reaching from Brittany to the Mediterranean between the Garonne on the 
south, and Picardy and the Rhone on the north and east. Moreover the 
archaeological study of the funeral furniture shows that the dolmens of the 
northern part of this area are the more ancient while those in the south of 
France are almost all on the confines of the bronze age and many indeed are 
to be included in it. The relative location of the dolmens indicates that the 
people whose remains they hold were skilled in navigation, advancing prefer- 
ably along the course of the principal rivers; and exactly similar dolmens 
along the coasts of Portugal and Spain show that these people were capable 
of journeying upon the high seas and that they colonized the coast as far as 
Gibraltar. A prolongation of this migratory movement has left similar mon- 
uments in the Mediterranean islands, on some points of the Italian coast 
and in the region between Algiers and Egypt. 

All these dolmens furnish anthropological types analogous to those of the 


neolithic sepultures of Great Britain, with, however, a larger proportion of 
crania of the type meridionad/is, and also with a certain proportion belonging 
to local races. These migrants reached the frontiers of Egypt as early as 
four thousand years before our era, and they or their descendants are prob- 
ably the blond peoples known to the Greeks as Libyans and to the Egyptians 


as Lebous or Tamahous. 

To return to the main body of Homo Europaeus, it appears that this race 
had during the neolithic period expanded from its habitat in the northwest 
over much of central Europe. Toward the end of the neolithic and the com- 
mencement of the age of bronze, the encroachments of the sea put in move- 
ment new bodies of Homo Europaeus. It is at the end of this last invasion that 
Lapouge places the beginning of the Aryan civilization of central Europe. 
This civilization developed not among a homogeneous people but in an 
ethnic environment already very complex. The thesis of Lapouge is that 
Homo Europaeus was that dominant element among the Aryan peoples, the 
element to which the rise of the Aryan civilization is primarily to be attributed. 
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This conclusion is arrived at by an elaborate study of the crania of the 
period in connection with the methods of interment. /H/omo Europaeus 
appears to be the only type that is found everywhere in the neolithic sepul- 
tures. In certain regions it is found alone, in forms varying somewhat but 
often identical with those of the present population of the same locality. In 
other sections it is represented by individuals of practically pure race and 
also by cross-breeds in which the type is, however, clearly recognizable. 
Wherever brachycephalic crania are found in these neolithic burying places 
they appear to represent accessory or accidental elements in the population. 
Thus in Switzerland, where the material has been most carefully studied, the 
sepultures contain scarcely any brachycephalic crania ; and the brachycephalic 
remains of the lake dwellings, being simply skulls without the other bones, 
and having been in many cases worked, are thought to be trophies or fetishes 
made from the skulls of vanquished brachycephalics. In France the brachy- 
cephalics are usually represented in the sepultures only by feminine subjects. 
Of the typical brachycephalic H/omo Contractus there are only three or four 
masculine crania as against two dozen feminine ones. Of these masculine 
skulls all but one come from ‘Thoran where they were found as the cortége of 
a dolichocephalic chief interred with his weapons. 

foward the end of the neolithic there appear in Belgium, England, Italy, 
Poland and southern Russia brachycephalics of various types who, Lapouge 
holds, were driven from the central region by the advance of Hlomo Europaeus 
that we have just described. The more primitive form of Homo Europaeus 

the Finno-Ugrians — were at the same time crowded toward Russia, where 
their crania are found principally in the small dolmens and kurgans. These 
people penetrated into Asia by a route south of the Black Sea; the philolo- 
gists regard the most ancient language of Babylonia, the Akkadian or Sumerian, 
as belonging to the Finno-Ugrian group and some ancient Chaldean crania 
bear out this hypothesis. The Guti of western Persia are described in 
texts as early as 2000 B. C. as blond, or at least as light (amrutim). The 
Amorites were probably of this race; the Egyptian monuments show them as 
blond, tall, dolichocephalic and with prominent aquiline noses ; they interred 
their dead in dolmens of which there are over 700 in the country of Moab. 
The Finno-Ugrians made expeditions also into Siberia and central Asia; the 
Chinese historians and geographers describe tribes of these blonds as inhabiting 
most of the north of Asia where the Mongolian element dominates today." 


* The terrible Attila appears to have been of the Mongolian race, but otherwise 
the tribes which threw themselves at different times upon the civilization of Europe 
were governed by blonds. The great Genghis Khan, and Tamerlane were of the race 
Europaeus and contemporary portraits describe them with the traits of the Germans 
and Scandinavians. Rubruquis compares Genghis Khan to a Norman gentleman, Jean 


de Beaumont. 
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Following these Finno-Ugrians the Aryans proper early penetrated into 
Asia. The Indo-Iranian branch separated from the main body after the use 
of metals had begun, and apparently settled for a long period in Russia 
before proceeding to the east. The arrival of the Hindus in India dates per- 


haps from about 1500 before our era, the probable date of the first considerable 


monuments of that region, the dolmens of European origin. Ujfalvy thinks 
that the dolicho-blond type was mostly eliminated from the Hindus by the time 
of their arrival. But the Mahabharata describes the Pandavas as blond and 
tall, and the Brahmins still have a proportion of blonds, and, as shown by the 
statistics of Risley, are more closely related than the mass of the population 
to the type Auropfaeus as regards stature, cephalic index and nasal index. 
The Persians of pure race appear to have been blonds. Thus the nobles 
figured on the sarcophagi described by Hamdy-Bey and Reinach have blond 
or chestnut hair and the physiognomy of the ancient Gauls or Germans. The 
Hittites were probably a mixture of brachycephalics and dolicho-blonds. 
The ancient historians speak of the domination in Asia for a long period prior 
to 1000 B. C. by Scythians, of whose physical traits nothing is known. The 
Scythians of southern Russia are represented in the texts as blonds and, by 
Hippocrates especially, as extremely lymphatic, and 75 per cent. of their 
skulls are purely of the type Zurofaeus. Xenophon tells us that the Thracians 
represented their gods in their own image, giving them red hair and blue 
eyes, and Galien compares the Thracians to the Scythians and to the Gauls 
and Germans. 

Toward the year 2000 B. C., successive waves of Aryans spread out from 
central Europe —the Medes, Persians, and Hindus toward Asia ; the ancestors 
of the Italians toward Gaul , and those of the Hellenic people toward the Adri- 
atic. These two last currents invaded Italy, the islands from Corsica to Cyprus, 
and the coasts of the Aikgean. These bold navigators founded numerous states 

n the western basin of the Mediterranean, and even sought about the year 
1320, to conquer the empire of the Pharaohs. The brilliant Mycenian civiliza- 
tion followed that of these A:geans, and then arose the civilization of Greece. 
The movements of these peoples from central Europe can be inferred from 
the fact that their monuments and instruments are of the type originating in 
central Europe. That this is not the result of simple interchange or trading 
is indicated by the absence during this period in central Europe, and even in 
Sardinia and Sicily, of oriental objects that might have been obtained in such 
exchange. Similarly the practice of cremation originated in central Europe 
at the end of the neolithic and reached the A©gean only at the classic period." 
The “ peoples of the sea” who made war against Egypt were naturally of 


‘It is a mistake to suppose that this practice originated in Asia. No people in 
Asia, Africa, or eastern Europe practiced it, so far as known, until a later period. In 
Asia it commenced in India, and only toward the fifth century B. C. 
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various races ; some of the tribes were decidedly of the type Zuropaeus. This 
race appears also among the crania of the Mycenians. Of the early population 
of Italy, the crania of the Umbrians show a mixture of Homo Europaeus and 
Contractus ; those of the Etruscans show a preponderance of the former ele- 
ment, especially in the upper classes. Other series of Italian crania contem- 
poraneous with the founding of Rome indicate the presence of Homo 
Europaeus and Meridiona/dis, the former being rather more numerous. 

For the Greeks the crania that have been studied are comparatively few, 
but the indications as to pigmentation are abundant. The crania are dolicho- 


cephalic, with an index of about 75. As to pigmentation, the Greeks repre- 


sent as blond the gods, the heroes, the great men, and the free citizens. 
The colors with which they painted their statues were often conventional or 
merely decorative, but it is perhaps significant that, with the exception of 
representations of slaves and strangers, the hair is almost always given a 
yellow or reddish tint. In Greek literature nearly all the gods are described 
as blond, as are practically all the heroes on the side of the Greeks. This 
description of the gods and heroes might conceivably be merely conven- 
tional, or the reflection of an ideal of beauty, rather than of the physical type 
of the actual population. The fact that living Greeks are usually described 
as blond is not open to this ebjection. There is some indication that the 
Thebans were dark-haired, but the Lacedemonians are expressly described as 
yellow-haired (avdot). 

For the Romans of the republic there are but few indications, partly 
owing to the practice of cremation and partly owing to the scarcity of per- 
sonal descriptions in the literature. In the prehistoric or proto-historic series 
of crania described by Sergi, Eurofaeus appears to be the dominant element. 
Such proper names as Fulvius, Flavius, Rufus, and Ahenobarbus indicate 
blondness, but they may be in most cases merely traditional or patronymic 
names. There are few descriptions of individuals. Cato, according to an 
anonymous epigram, had red or reddish hair (IIvppés) and grayish-blue eyes 
(yAavxéuuaros). Of later representations of ancient families, Messalina was 
a brunette, and Poppaea and Nero were blond. 

By the time of the empire the ancient families, and especially the patri- 
cians, were nearly extinct, in the biological sense, from the long series of 
wars, foreign and civil. The Romans of the empire were Romans by name 
but not by blood. The crania which have been studied for this period are 
probably not very representative ; H/omo Contractus is the most frequent type 
in the center of Italy, Homo Meridiona/is in the south, and Homo Europaeus 
toward the north. The authors of the period describe many personages, 
many as blond, many alsoas dark. Of the emperors, Constantine is depicted 
as dark and thickset, Valens as dark, and Valentinian as tall, light-haired 
and blue-eyed. The agitator, Valvomeres, was tall and red-haired, and the 
generals, Marcentius and Gentius, were blond. 
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The Gauls were tall, dolichocephalic blonds, with blue eyes. This is true 
of the Gauls of Italy, of Gaul, and of Great Britain, of the Carnutes, Ruthenes, 
and Brettones. The Celtae were as dolichocephalic as the Galatae. The same 
is of course true of the Germans, who were uniformly of the race Europaeus. 

The ancient Slavs were also of this race, in spite of the brachycephaly of 
the modern population of Slavic countries. The study of the crania indicates 
that this brachycephaly is of recent date only, and that it is due to the pro- 
digious increase of the brachycephalic elements among these populations. 
Thus, the skulls of the Slavic cemeteries in Germany described by Virchow, 
and the other crania of these western Slavs, are of the pure type Zuropaeus, 
with an index of about 75. A series of Slavic skulls of the region of 
Bohemia shows Homo Europaeus as the dominant type. In this region the 
cephalic index has varied about as follows; Stone age and age of bronze, 


"79° 
joey 


iron age, about 80; Slavic period, 78; the sixteenth century, 81.7; 
skulls from modern cemeteries, 83.3. In the region of Poland the Slavic ele- 
ment Europaeus was superposed upon an indigenous brachycephalic element. 
rhus at Slaboszewo, in the tombs of the eleventh century, the masculine crania 
are all of the type Europaeus, with an index of 74.3, while the feminine skulls 
are of across between that and some brachycephalic type. It is the same in 
the tombs at Zarnowkaand Popow. The explanation must be that male immi- 
grants of the dolicho-blond race married women indigenous to the region, 
who were interred with them. The Slavs of Russia were also largely doli- 
chocephalic. Everywhere the percentage of brachycephalic skulls increases 
from the Slavic period to the present. 

This phenomenon of the increase of the proportion of brachycephalics 
among the population is, moreover, general throughout nearly the whole of 
Europe, except Great Britain, and holds in nearly every region where the 
comparison has been made. ‘Thus in southern Germany, in Bavaria, the pro- 
portion of brachycephalics increases from 14 per cent. among the Reihen- 
griber to 32 per cent. among the crania of the tenth to the twelfth centuries, 
and to 83 per cent. among the skulls of the modern cemeteries; while the 
proportion of the strictly dolichocephalic crania falls from 42 per cent. to 32 
per cent., and then to 1 percent. Thus in France the indices of Aveyron, of 
Herault, of Tarn, of Tarn-et-Garonne, and of Gard have increased from the 
middle ages from 78 or 79 to anywhere from 82 to 86 according to locality. 
The index of crania of the cemeteries of Paris gradually rose through the 
middle ages, but has since remained relatively constant, probably because of 
the constant replenishment of the urban population by dolichocephalic 
migrants from various parts of France. 

The documents and literature of the middle ages in general depict the 
higher classes as tall, slight, and blond. 


Such in brief outline is what Lapouge holds to have been the part 
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played by Homo Europaeus in prehistoric and historic times. I shall 
now suggest some points of similarity and of contrast between these 
theories and those of Professor Ripley, so far as the two come into 
contact. 

In the first place Professor Ripley adopts a similar view of the ori- 
gin of Homo Europaeus, attributing his blondness and physical pecul- 
iarities largely to the climatic conditions of his habitat in the north of 
Europe.’ I have already in another connection criticised Professor 
Ripley’s argument that sexual selection also played a part in the 
acquirement of this blondness. 

As against the view of Lapouge that Homo Europaeus constituted 
an important element among the neolithic population of Great Britain 
and in the early migratory movement toward Africa, Professor Ripley 
regards these neolithic peoples as of the Mediterranean type, support- 
ing this view partly by the argument of general probability and partly 
by reference to the dark pigmentation of certain present populations 
supposed to represent these ancient ones.?, No doubt the populations 
in question were largely of the dark Mediterranean type, but there is 
nothing in this to refute Lapouge’s claim that they contained also a 
proportion of blonds. Professor Ripley does not consider the positive 
evidence advanced in support of this last claim, nor does he consider 
the evidence from the resemblance of many of the crania to the form 
Europaeus. Nor do I think that his argument as to stature? applies 
against Lapouge’s hypothesis of the mixed race of these populations, 
since their stature was intermediate, or perhaps nearly equal to that of 
the ancient Teutons before these last had acquired the full height now 
characteristic of the race. 

More important are the questions concerning the development of 
the Aryans proper, which, as we have seen, Lapouge holds to have 
occurred in central Europe among a people of whom the dominany 
type was Homo Europaeus. Professor Ripley admits and, indeed, 
insists upon, the fact of the development in Europe during the stone 


age of an entirely indigenous culture marked by a great advance in 
the fashioning of implements, and by the construction of stone dol- 
mens, etc. Holding that the brachycephalics entered Europe from 
Asia, probably from Asia Minor,’ he is inclined to discredit the theory 
which has attributed the introduction of bronze, cereals, settled agricul- 


™ Pp. 467 ef seg. 3 Pp. 466, 307. 4 Pp. 488 ef seg. 
2 Pp. 465-466, 174 ef seg., 306 ef seg. SP. 473. 
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ture, and the practice of cremating the dead, to these brachycephalics.* 
In both these matters his position is intermediate between the older 
theories of Mortillet and Topinard and the views that we have sum- 
marized from Lapouge. But Professor Ripley is still disposed to seek 
the origin of features of European cultures in other continents in cases 
where Lapouge would trace the relationship in the opposite direction. 

One great difference between the point of view of Professor Ripley 


and that of Lapouge in connection with these problems of prehistoric 


anthropology is that the former seems generally to conceive of a given 
population as a unit and to ask what was ¢he type prevalent among it, 
whereas the latter always asks first what were the different types present 
and which of them was characteristic of the leading classes. For this 
reason, perhaps, and also from the attention that he has given to the 
working of racial selection in recent and present populations, it 
appears perfectly natural to Lapouge that the dominant class of an 
ancient civilization should have wholly or largely disappeared among 
the modern people bearing the same name; whereas Professor Ripley 
is always disposed to find in the present population the image of 
the ancient. For this reason the two authors attach very different 
relative weight to contemporary records and remains on the one hand, 
and the evidence from the type of the present population on the 
other hand. The clearest and most interesting instance of this differ- 
ence is in the treatment that Lapouge and Professor Ripley respec- 
tively give to the question of the physical type of the ancient Greeks. 
We have already summarized Lapouge’s argument that, at least, the 
upper classes were dolicho-blonds of the race Zuropacus. By way of 
contrast I quote the gist of Professor Ripley’s argument that the Greeks 
were of the race Meridionalts. 

Their admiration for blondness in heroes and deities is well known 
but to regard this as proof that the Greeks themselves were of this type is a 
broad interpretation which is scarcely justifiable. ... Every characteristic 
in their modern descendants and every analogy with the neighboring popula- 
tions, leads us to the conclusion that the classical Hellenes were distinctly of 
the Mediterranean racial type. 

Unfortunately for this view, Bachylides describes not only the gods 
but also the Lacedemonian women as golden haired, and Polemon, as 
quoted by Adamantius, uses the same adjective (€av6o/) in describing 
the Greek citizens as distinguished from the lower classes. 


* Pp. 497-502. 
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Another point of difference is that Lapouge always attributes 
blondness among any people to a migration or infiltration of blond 
elements, ultimately from the north of Europe. Professor Ripley, on 
the other hand, sometimes attributes such blondness to local environ- 
mental influences. Thus he suggests that the blondness among the 
Libyans* and among the Amorites* may be due to their local habitat 
in mountainous regions. This seems somewhat improbable ; and more- 
over it fails to account for the resemblances of the crania of these and 
other scattered peoples to the form Luropacus. 

This brings us to another point of difference, the attention given 


by Lapouge to the form and structure of the various crania considered. 


In considering prehistoric problems Professor Ripley’s study of the 
crania seldom touches more than the cephalic index. This difference 
in method is seen for example in the arguments of the two authors 
which we have discussed above as to the neolithic population of Great 
Britain. 

IV. 

If I shall have to criticise somewhat unfavorably Professor Ripley’s 
attitude toward the generalizations, or—if for the sake of brevity one 
may venture to call them such—the laws of anthropo-sociology, it is 
because of the form rather than the substance of his treatment of the 
subject. The casual reader of his chapter on “Environment versus 
Race” would gather that he had triumphantly refuted the theory of 
differences in ability and energy between Homo Europaeus and the 
brachycephalic race and had pretty effectually disposed of the work of 
the anthropo-sociological school. But the careful reader of his chap- 
ter on “Urban Problems,” especially in connection with his earlier 
paper on “Ethnic Influences in Vital Statistics,” * will see that Pro- 
fessor Ripley is himself an anthropo-sociologist, that he has been 
brought by the evidence accumulated by Ammon, Lapouge and their 
coworkers to accept about nine tenths of their generalizations, and 
that he even carries some of these further than they have ventured to 
do. 

To discuss, or even to present, the concrete data upon which rest 
the generalizations of anthropo-sociology would be impossible within 
the limits of this review, but the reader will find a part of them in pre- 

™ Pp. 279-280. oF. 77 


3 Publications of the American Statistical Association, 1896, vol. v. pp. 18-40. 
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vious articles in this JoURNAL.* It should be emphasized that the more 
important laws were discovered in the course of inquiries undertaken 


first with a purely descriptive purpose. In the early nineties, Ammon, 
in collecting data for the Anthropological Commission of Karlsruhe, 
discovered that everywhere in Baden the urban populations were more 
dolichocephalic than the rural inhabitants. This result was reached 
wholly independently of the similar investigations of Lapouge in 
southern France, which had already shown that the upper classes were 
in that region more dolichocephalic than the mass of the population. 
These results tallied with data which had been collected much earlier, 
but not fully analyzed, by Durand de Gros in Averron. In 1894, 
working over data collected by Lapouge, Fallot, and Collignon, I 
found not only that the urban population was more dolichocephalic 
than the rural, but that the migratory elements were more dolicho- 
cephalic than the sedentary populations from which they came. This 
last result was, indeed, already indicated by Lapouge’s striking dis- 
covery that the children of parents born in different cantons of south- 
ern France were more dolichocephalic than the children of parents 
born in the same canton. At about the same time Collignon’s study 
of urban and rural indices in the southwest of France, brought him 
into substantial agreement with the views of Lapouge and Ammon. 
From this time on similar inquiries multiplied in the hands of Wies- 
bach in Austria, Dietlein and Chalemeau in Switzerland, Ranke in 
Bavaria, Ammon in Baden, Lapouge and Muffang in France. The 
results have been almost uniformly in support of the theory that migra- 
tion from the country to the cities and from the mountains to the rich 
plains draws more largely from the dolichocephalic than from the 
brachycephalic elements in the rural population. Only thus can we 
account for the fact that the population of the large cities in the terri- 

*“ Recent Progress of Social Anthropology,” JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
1896, vol. iv. No. 3; “Social Selection,” z4id., 1896, vol. iv. No. 4; ‘‘ The Pedagogical 
Significance of the Cephalic Index,” 7é7d., 1898, vol. vi No. 2; “Further Data of 
Anthropo-Sociology,” zdzd., 1899, vol. vii. No. 2; and especially “The Fundamental 
Laws of Anthropo-Sociology,” 7dzd., 1897, vol. vi. No. 1. 

Cf. also “‘ Dissociation by Displacement: a Phase of Social Selection,” Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, 1896, vol. x. No. 2; and Revue international de Sociology, 1896, 
vol. iv. No. 7; “*Ethnic Stratification and Displacement,” Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, 1896, vol. xi. No. 1; “ The Hierarchy of European Races,” American Journal 
of Sociology, 1897, vol. iii. No. 3, and Revue international de Sociology, 1898; “ Die 
Auswanderung von Europa im Lichte der Social-Anthropologie,” Vaturwissenschaft- 
liche Wochenschrift, 1899, vol. xiv. No. 19. 
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tory where these two races come into question is more dolichocephalic 
not only than that of the suburbs and the surrounding region, but also 
than that of the respective countries in which they are located.’ 


The dolichocephalics appear to be more migratory than the brachy- 


cephalics in a still larger sense. Not only are they more ready to seek 
their fortune in the cities, but they seem to have entered more largely 
into migration to foreign countries, at least wherever, as especially in 
the earlier days, such a change of residence required a considerable 
degree of courage, enterprise, and ambition. Thus the indications are 
that at least the earlier emigrants from Germany, France, and Switzer- 
land to the United States were more largely composed of this type than 
the home populations. Such is the inference to be drawn from my 
measurements of such migrants and of their sons in California. The 
same conclusion appears to follow from Professor Ripley’s statistics of 
the students of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; for the 
average index of these students, whose ancestors in some proportion 
must have come from the brachycephalic part of Europe, is no higher 
than of English students as examined by Muffang. 

Less extensive but hardly less uniform are the data that indicate 
the greater energy, enterprise, will-power, and originality of the doli- 
chocephalic type as compared with the brachycephalic. The latter is 
perhaps fully as intelligent, and is probably superior in the acquire- 
ment of knowledge, especially of the sort that requires receptivity 


and power of memory,’ but he possesses less often the power of initia- 


' For this last reason the dolichocephaly of the cities cannot be explained to any 
extent on the hypothesis of Livi and (formerly) of Professor Ripley, that the cities in 
relatively brachycephalic regions are more dolichocephalic than the immediately sur- 
rounding region, because they draw partly from the country as a whole. For the 

:chmen in Paris are more dolichocephalic than those of any considerable part of 

uice, and the same thing is true of the other large cities so far as examined. More- 
over some of the data are, as I have noted above, in such form as to enable us to trace 
in detail the process of draining from the country toward the cities of the more dolicho- 


cephalic rural elements. ‘ 


?This point has been frequentiy brought out by the anthropo-sociologists, and 
Muffang especially has shown that while the relatively doliochocephalic students suc- 
ceed better in studies requiring initiative and reasoning power, the brachycephalics 
excel in branches demanding receptivity and power of memory (see JOURNAL OF 
PoLiTicAL Economy, March 1898, pp. 263-265). The recently published data of Dr. 
Arthur MacDonald show that among American school children, there are more “ bright” 
and fewer “dull” pupils among those whose cephalic indices (75 to 80) indicate the race 
type Zuropaeus than among those whose indices (80 to 85) indicate descent from A/pinus 
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tive characteristic of the pioneers of progress. This characterization of 
the two types is of course in part provisional, but in its main outlines 
it seems to be based upon adequate data. In a general way, it is found, 
by many examinations of living individuals and of crania, that the 
proportion of dolichocephalics increases at every step as the compari- 
son mounts from the lower to the higher social categories, from the 
peasants to the urban population, from the proletariat to the working 
class proper, from the masses to the professional classes and to the 
nobility. 

Up to this point Professor Ripley is in substantial agreement with the 
anthropo-sociologists, in that he accepts fully the laws of the greater 
mobility and the urban concentration of the dolichocephalics, and in 
large measure the law of their larger proportional representation in 
the upper social categories. In respect to urban concentration, he 
does, indeed, emphasize one anomaly, namely, that the city popula- 
tions, although more dolichocephalic, are nevertheless usually darker 
than the country people. This is, I think, the most valuable part of 
Professor Ripley’s whole criticism, and I give in a footnote the gist 
of his explanation of the phenomenon in question, together with the 
explanation suggested by Lapouge-—the two being complementary 
rather than antagonistic." 
or Dinaricus. The extremely dolichocephalic type (perhaps partly of Mediterranean 
race) seems to succeed well among the girls but very poorly among the boys, for whom 
the data are more extensive. This last appears to support the theory frequently 
brought forward by Lapouge, that indices below 74 indicate often a lack of mentality 
(see Les sélections sociales, Paris, 1896, p. 79). Because of a difference in terminology, 
the conclusion of MacDonald may seem to the careless reader of his summary to con- 
trovert those of the anthropo-sociologists, but in reality his data are in complete har- 
mony with ours, and constitute a welcome addition to the material of the science of 
anthropo-sociology. I explain their significance more fully in a paper that will shortly 
appear in the Maturwissenschaflliche Wochenschrift. 

* PROFESSOR RIPLEY says: “ It is not improbable that there is in brunetness, in the 
dark hair and eye, some indication of vital superiority. . . . If in the same community 
[and within the same race] there were a slight vital advantage in brunetness, we 
should expect to find that type slowly aggregating in the cities. . . . Selection thus 
would be doubly operative. It would determine both the character of the urban 
immigrants and, to coin a phrase, of the urban fersistants as well” (p. 557). 

If it is allowable to add the words “ within the same (i. ¢., the dolicho-blond) 
race,” as I have done above in brackets, Professor Ripley’s explanation becomes 
closely analogous to that of Lapouge, which is as follows : 

“Urban populations, more dolichocephalic than the rural populations from which 
they are recruited, are yet in general less b!ond, instead of more blond, as we should 
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If, however, the mass of the urbans tend rather to brunetness, the 
upper classes and especially the nobility all over Europe appear to 
be still, as in the past, not only dolichocephalic, but in a marked 
degree tall and blond. In this matter Professor Ripley is in full 
accord with Ammon and Lapouge. One might cite a dozen passages 
in which he is more emphatic on this point than most of us would 
venture to be. ‘Thus he speaks of “ the racial ‘Teutonism of the upper 
classes all over Europe” as “ definitely established” * and affirms 
that : 


expect. This may perhaps be explained on the hypothesis that the blondness charac- 


teristic of Homo Europaeus may tend under certain conditions to disappear from nat- 
ural causes. 

“Tf, that is, depigmentation is, as we have argued, a semi-pathological phenomenon, 
a relatively new characteristic with man, acquired under the peculiar climatic condi- 
tion of the habitat of /omo Luropaeus, it is comprehensible that the trait in question 
may in a sense be cured, or that it may yield either to the influence of atavism, or to 
a new tendency to variation toward the dark pigmentation originally universal. I 
am disposed to think that the individuals of more or less dark coloration but other- 
wise possessing all the characteristics physical and psychological of Zuropaeus, may 
be examples of Zuropfaeus cured of his depigmentation, or of a darker variety of that 
race in process of formation. This is, of course, only a hypothesis, but it at any rate 
helps to explain certain facts of a very obscure etiology. 

“It is well understood among biologists that pigmentation is a protection to the 
individual. ‘This appears very clearly in the increase of pigmentation from childhood 
to maturity among all peoples who have a strain of the blood Zuropfaeus. The chil- 
dren of such peoples are usually born more or less blond, and become progressively 
darker. This increasing nigrescence is often referred to the influence of brunet 
ancestors. But if this were the cause, it ought to work also in the opposite direction, 
and the more brunet children ought to bleach out toward maturity from the influence 
of the blonds among their ancestors. The real cause is evidently an adaptation of 
the child to environment; the influences that originally produced blondness among 
the race Luropaeus have ceased to act, and the organism tends to readjust itself, to 
return to the dark pigmentation originally normal and better adapted also to present 
condition. 

** Moreover, experimental zodlogy shows that under new or abnormal conditions 
there are produced experimental varieties of animals and plants, some novel and some 
with a tendency toward atavism. . . . Why, then, may not the influence of the abso- 
lutely abnornal life of the urban, and especially of the intellectual classes, produce 
effects of the same sort, not only upon the embryo, but upon the living individual, 
young or even adult? At any rate, the hair of the urban-born, according to statistics 
still however somewhat ambiguous, appears, other conditions being equal, to darken 
more rapidly and in a larger proportion of cases than that of the rural born ” (7’Aryen, 
PP. 39-42). 

*P. 455. 
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The upper classes in France, Germany, Austria, and the British Isles are 
distinctly lighter in hair and eyes than the peasantry. . . . Both tall stature 
and blondness constitute insignia of noble descent. Since the time of the 
Eddas, the servile ones have been described as short brunets.' 


As regards the mobility of Homo Europacus, he says: 

The contrast of this type whose exergy has carried it all over Europe with 
the persistently sedentary Alpine race is very marked. A certain Jassivity or 
patience is characteristic of the Alpine peasantry .... from Spain to Russia.? 

It is significant, too, that he regards as blond? the French Hugue- 
nots, a stock which has been pre-eminently rich in pioneers’of prog- 
ress.* 

With all these points of agreement, it seems doubly strange that 
Professor Ripley should apparently scorn the idea that race has very 
much to do with the progress of the different parts of Europe. Still, 


the chapter on “ Environment versus Race”’ lays all the emphasis on 


the first of these factors, and most differences in social phenomena are 
neld to be the necessary outcome, not so much of racial proclivities as 
of the geographical conditions. Of course, ultimately we agree that 
environment fashions the race through a selective process, but, once 
formed, the racial character is persistent, as is shown by the contin- 
uance of racial lines in the ever re-forming of strata of social cate- 
gories. For the rest, it is not so much a matter of “race versus 
environment” as it is of race taking advantage of environment ; for, 
given a sufficient time, the more active and ambitious elements will 
concentrate in the most favorable environment. It is this that gives 
social significance to the concentration of Homo LEuropaeus in the 
rich plains, and especially in the cities and the upper social categories. 

In attempting to refute the social significance of race, Professor 
Ripley has no difficulty in picking flaws in the theories of Morselli 
and Bertillon, that the rate of suicide and the rate of divorce are 
higher wherever the dolichocephalic-blond enters largely into the 
population. He shows that, whereas the correlation holds good in 
France, it seems to fail in Germany, where the rate of suicide is 
highest in Saxony despite its comparative brachycephaly. I have 
no call to defend the theories of these writers, whose ideas do, indeed, 

*P. 469. ? P. 601. 

3P, 33. There are indications that they were also dolichocephalic. 

4 The scientific eminence of the Swiss is largely due to the descendants of these 


exiled families. 
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bear a superficial resemblance to those of the anthropo-sociological 
school, but whose method of proof is fundamentally different and cer- 
tainly very faulty. Still I fancy their view is, after all, in general, not 
so far astray as Ripley seems to think. Although Saxony, compared 
crudely with north Germany, does apparently refute the alleged 
correlation, it seems probable that a comparison between the dolicho- 
cephalic and the brachycephalic regions of south Germany in greater 
detail would tend to re-establish the theory of Morselli that racial 
tendencies have a considerable bearing upon the rate of suicide.’ 
Something the same answer may be given to Professor Ripley’s 


implied criticism of Lapouge’s theory, that the wealth and industry of 


different communities are in correlation with the proportion of doli- 
chocephalics among them. That generalization is indeed open to 
attack, for whereas the other laws of anthropo-sociology rest upon the 
study of individuals in the different categories, this particular one is 
reached primarily by a comparison of areas populated by one or the 
other of the races in question. The method is, then, a little in the 
nature of Morselli’s, but Lapouge’s generalization has an indirect 
support, which Morselli’s lacks, from the other laws which rest upon 
the surer basis of concrete data as to different social categories. If 
the proof of this generalization, is, however, open to some criticism 
on the ground of inconclusiveness, Professor Ripley’s refutation is 
still more open to this objection, for he presents no exact data at all, 
but merely hints that brachycephalic Saxony is after all—judged by 
the criterion of a high rate of suicide !— more civilized than the doli- 
chocephalic parts of Germany. It would be more to the point to 
show — what is probably the case —that Saxony is the most developed, 
from an industrial point of view, of the German states. But this 
again would be no adequate refutation of the theory, for apart from the 
possibility that Saxony might be au exception to what is otherwise 
apparently a pretty general rule, ic might still be true that Saxon 
industry owes its development to dolichocephalic entrepreneurs or 
inventors, combined with an intelligent and laborious working class, 
which is certainly content with a very small remuneration. Moreover, 
apart from this wholesale comparison of Saxony with the north, the 

* By the way, Ripley’s position in this matter was most excellently anticipated 
about the middle of the present century by A. Brierre de Boismont in his chapter on 
“The Relations of Suicide with Civilization” (in his Dv suicide et de la folie suicide, 


Paris, second edition, 1865). 
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correlation between the cephalic index and the distribution of wealth 
apparently holds good in Germany and Switzerland, as in France, for 
the rich open valleys, and especially the cities, which are the centers of 
wealth and industry, are also characterized by the disproportionate 
abundance of Homo Europaeus in their population.’ 

Professor Ripley also argues that the correlation which Lapouge 
has shown between the comparative number of great men and the 
presence of the element Awropacus on the population is due only to 
the fact that this race is located in the parts of Europe where the cities, 
and therefore the facilities for culture, are most abundant. The most 
obvious answer is that it is not merely accidental that this race is con- 
centrated in the areas and centers where the opportunities of life are 
the richest. ‘This localization of race is rather the result of a long 
process of selection, to some extent miltary, but still more industrial 
and social. But more than this, the striking fact is that the great men 
of Europe, and especially the great pioneers of progress, have come, 
in an altogether disproportionate degree from those very social 
categories of which Homo Europaeus constitutes the largest element, 


from the professional classes, and especially from the nobility. 


DeCandolle has proved this conclusively, and more recently Odin has 
confirmed it in the greatest detail for France. Not only this, but 
Lapouge has shown from a study of the portraits of the greatest men 
of France, that they were overwhelmingly of the race wropaeus. 
Odin, whose work is valuable for our purpose, for the very reason that 
as he had no knowledge of anthropo-sociology, his results are from 
this point of view wholly impartial, selects some thirty-eight authors as 
unquestionably in the highest category. Eighteen of these names 
appear also on Lapouge’s list of portraits studied, and of these eighteen 
portraits sixteen show the type Zuropfaeus, and two the type A/pinus. 
Mindful of Professor Ripley’s argument which begins, “Well, then, turn 
to Germany”? (although I think this bad anthropological advice, 
because the cephalic index of the different parts of Germany is not known 
in the same detail as for France), I have begun a study of the birth- 
place of several hundred of the leading German savants, scientists, 
inventors, etc., of the last two centuries. The preliminary result is 


* For further criticism see this JOURNAL, vol. viil. No. 2, pp. 239 ef seg. 


* That is, to find a refutation of such correlations between cephalic index on the 
one hand, and on the other hand wealth, culture, and abundance of ability. Pp. 527 


ik oni 
él Séq. 
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not to refute but to confirm the correlation between dolicocephaly and 
the frequency of high ability, and especially of originality. As else- 
where, the results are the most striking if one takes a select list of only 
the foremost pioneers. Most conclusive of all is the list of great 
scientists. Of these I have found the birthplace of twenty-two taken 
from the list of the great leaders of science, published in a historical 
work, wholly impartial, of course, as regards our present subject. Of 
these one was born in a decidedly brachycephalic region ; one, or pos- 
sibly two, in regions moderately brachycephalic ; four in intermediate 
or uncertain territory; seven in dolichocephalic, and eight in 
decidedly dolichocephalic parts of Germany. 
CarLos C. CLosson. 


Los ANGELES. 





NOTES. 


IN Europe a public career has long been open to economists. The 
finance ministers of the continent have been frequently selected from 
the rank of professional economists. In the United States, on the 
other hand, it has long been the fashion of the man of affairs to regard 
the academic man as unfit for the practical duties of office. Sucha 
state of things could not, in nature, continue forever ; and there are 
many interesting evidences of an increasing respect for the opinions 
and judgment of trained economists. 

Some time ago David A. Wells and Francis A. Walker made great 
reputations in the service of the government. More recently several 
cases illustrate the value set upon economic training: Professor A. T. 
Hadley’s appointment some years ago as Commissioner of Labor in Con- 
necticut ; Professor H. C. Adams’s continued service as the statis- 
tician of the Interstate Commerce Commission; the exceptional 
collection of prices by Profe..or R. P. Falkner, for the Aldrich Senate 
Committee ; the conspicuous efficiency of Professor F. W. Taussig on 
the Massachusetts Commission on Taxation; the consultation of Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt with Professor E. R. A. Seligman on legislation relat- 
ing to taxation ; the selection of Professor Emory R. Johnson, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, upon the Isthmian Canal Commission ; 
the present work of Professor J. W. Jenks, on Trusts, for the Indus- 
trial Commission authorized by Congress; and the choice of Pro- 
fessor Walter F. Wilcox, of Cornell, as the chief statistician of the 


new national census. 


THE rise in the rate of discount, and the exceptionally high rates 
charged on speculative operations during the last few weeks have an 
interest beyond the temporary effect on business and stock transac- 
tions. The causes lying behind the facts are very significant as to our 
monetary situation. Inthe first place, the rigidity of the currency is 


brought clearly to view, whenever the conditions of foreign exchange 


(such as are produced, among other things, by the Transvaal war) pre- 

vent the easy flow of gold to this country on the rise in the rate of 

interest. The unmistakable prosperity of the country has taken up a 
89 
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large part of the stock of paper money for uses as a medium of 
exchange, and the inelasticity of bank issues has become painfully 
apparent. For this the self-evident remedy—to which the country 
must come in time— is a more elastic bank-currency based on com- 
mercial assets. The existing situation throws up this need in a very 
practical manner. In the second place, another factor has just reap- 
peared to work more or less damage. Not until very recently has the 
United States been blessed with a surplus. The heavy taxes. imposed 
during the Spanish war now unite with former sources in yielding an 
income greater than the outlay (even while the Philippine war contin- 
ues). This flow of money into the treasury brings forth again the 
malignant influence of the old Independent Treasury system upon the 
money market. Although keeping as large deposits as seem politically 
defensible with the banks, the secretary finds his surplus increasing. Just 
to the extent that this goes on, it drains the resources of the banks at 
the very time when great legitimate demands are made upon them by 
the development of industry. The crudeness of our monetary system 
is sure to be brought to light whenever an emergency arises. The pre- 
payment of bonds which has been offered by the Secretary of the 
Treasury is a necessity arising from the Independent Treasury System, 


and deserves none of the criticism which a captious press has given it. 


THE evident purpose of the party in power to pass a currency 
measure at this session of Congress gives the bills presented in the 
house and senate exceptional interest. That of the house is remark- 
able in many respects; it is admirably clear, comprehensive and adroit. 
Indeed, in importance no legislation since the Civil War is at all com- 
parable with it. In essentials it follows very closely the plan of the 
Indianapolis Monetary Commission in regard to metallic currency, 


while dealing sparingly with banking. (1) The bold declaration that 


25.8 grains standard gold shall constitute the monetary unit will remove 
all uncertainty as to the coins in which private contracts are to be paid ; 
and all government obligations are made specifically payable in gold. 
But this is not so satisfactory as it might be, in view of the retention of 
the present legal-tender qualities of the silver and paper now in exist- 
ence. These disadvantages are, however, counterbalanced by other 
provisions. (2) Of these the most far reaching is the separation of the 
monetary and fiscal operations of the treasury. No other one thing 
will do more to clarify the public mind as to the forces acting on our 
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currency, and at the same time protect our standard of prices. This is 


accomplished by the creation of a Division of Issue and Redemption, 
which will entirely destroy the pernicious operation of the Act of 
May 31, 1878, which allowed United States notes to be reissued after 
being redeemed. (3) The authorization of direct redemption of the 
token silver dollar secures this kind of money from any possible depre- 
ciation, so long as the treasury has gold in the Bureau of Issue and 
Redemption. (4) To secure the means, the secretary is given power 
to sell bonds. Nothing in the whole bill is of more practical value. 
And in this connection (with an eye on increased facility of bank issues) 
the refunding of the bonded debt has been proposed, especially in the 
senate bill. (5) The silver certificates are reduced in denominations 
below ten dollars. In that case, little silver is likely to come in for 
redemption in gold. And yet, while little is said about silver in the 
bills, the whole danger from the silver currency is practically removed. 
If the essentials in the above mentioned points finally emerge in the 
law which will result from the conference of house and senate, the 
business public may well breathe a sigh of relief, and the constituency 
of the Indianapolis Monetary Convention may proudly claim a great 
victory. 

As to banking, the measures proposed are inadequate and will pro- 
duce little improvement. The increase of the limit of issue from go 
to 100 per cent., together with a newly refunded bond at 2% per cent. 
selling about par, will somewhat help those banks which issue notes. 
The removal of the tax from circulation will also work to the same end. 
The imposition of a tax on capital and surplus, however, meets with 
opposition from large banks, as well it might. These are exactly the 
institutions of the great financial centers, which issue no notes (to 
speak of) and which consequently pay no tax under the existing law. 
lhe country banks, on the other hand, which could not do business 
without notes have had to pay the tax in the past. By the new pro- 
posals, the country banks will be relieved at the expense of the large 
city banks, which is as it should be. This proposal ought to bring 
support to the measure from the South and West. But once the funda- 
mentals of our currency have been settled, we may hopefully turn in 
the future to measures better suited to adapt our banking system to the 
needs of industry and trade. 
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SAUERBECK’s general index numbers for recent months show an 
increase of prices for extractive products and raw materials (foodstuffs 
not having recently changed) : 

April 1899 - - 65.6 September 1899 - 68.3 
July " 66.9 October " 0.0 
August ‘“ - 67.6 November 5 


As compared with 63.8 in December 1898 and the low point of 
59.2 in July 1896 there is a marked upward movement. The average 
in past years was : 

1883 - 1895 - 62 
1889 - 1896 - 6i 
1893 8 1897 - 62 
1894 - 63 18098 64 


This rising tendency is confirmed by the London Zconomis?’s index 
number (in which cotton has again had a large influence) : 
December 1895 - 1999 = March 1899 - 1973 
ae 1896 1946 June ” 2028 
te 1897 1890 August vi 2035 
" 1898 1918 September “ 2085 


At the end of October 1899 the index number had risen to 2128, 
or almost the initial point of 2200, which represents the average prices 


of 1845-1850. 


ALTHOUGH the Statistical Report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for 1898, which has just come to hand, does not bring the 
returns within sixteen months of the present time, it does show a 
recovery by the roads of all that was lost during the years of depression. 
Gross earnings for the year ending June 30, 1898, were $1,247,325,621 
as aganist $1,220,751,874 in 1893, the highest amount received in any 
year prior to 1898. This is a gain of 150 million dollars from the low 
water mark of 1894 or 1895. The report which we receive this time next 


year will show that this gain was more than doubled for the year ending 
June 30, 1899, and the monthly reports from roads in all sections of 
the United States show that great as the gains were last year, the high 
returns are being surpassed this year. The net income for 1898 shows 
a percentage of gain even greater than the gross earnings. Indeed the net 
incoine for 1898 is 85 million dollars above the low water mark of 1894, 
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or more than two and one half times as much as was available for divi- 
dends in 1894 or 1895. And yet the dividends actually paid in 1898 
are 5.4 million dollars less than in 1894. But the dividend payments of 
1894 left a deficit of nearly 46 million dollars while in 1898 there remained 
a surplus after dividends were paid of 44 million dollars. Although 
the gross and net earnings of the roads were greater in 1898 than ever 
before, there are only three years since 1890 when the stockholders 
have not received greater dividends. From 1890 to 1894 dividends 
were always above 100 million dollars, but in those years the surplus 
never exceeded 15 million dollars after dividends were paid, and in the 
years 1894, 1895, and 1897 there were heavy deficits. ‘The surplus of 
1898 looks as if the roads were being managed on a more conservative 
basis. ‘The managers seem to have profited by the experience of the 
lean years and are laying up a surplus which will enable them to weather 
the next storm without taking refuge in the receiver’s court. 

The period of depression seems also to have taught lessons of 
economy and better methods of operation, for the increased earnings 
have been secured in spite of a steady decline in both freight and 
passenger rates. Increased traffic due to greater business activity is, 
of course, the most important factor in explaining the addition to gross 
earnings, but if operating expenses had not been materially reduced 
the net income showing would have been much less favorable. Freight 
rates have declined 20 per cent. since 1890, and yet the percentage of 
operating expenses is less in 1898 than in any previous year. In the 
face of all this decline, and while the railways are making a good profit 
in carrying freight at three fourths of a cent per ton per mile, a leading 
railway official declares before the Industrial Commission that there is 
still more waste in the railway business than in any other important 
industry. What will the rates be when consolidation or better organi- 


zation eliminates the remaining items of waste ? 


STREET RAILWAYS AND THE PUBLIC.’ 


THE paper presented by Mr. Yerkes at the recent meeting of the 
American Street Railway Association, and the discussion thereon, 


*See paper by CHARLES. T. YERKES, “ Investments in Street Railways ; how can 
they be made secure and remunerative.” LZighteenth Annual Report of the American 


Street Railway Association, pp. 49-55. 
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although not searching, present some indication of the point of 
view occupied by the street railway owner toward the public. Street 
railway securities are of general demand only since the eighties. The 
consolidation of street car lines brought the securities before the 
public as good investments. As late as the seventies the banks had 
hesitated to accept these securities as good collateral. This increase 
in importance of the interest represented by the securities brings up 
the question of the relationship borne by the companies to the investor 
and to the municipality. Mr. Yerkes and those who participated in 
the discussion were of the opinion that publicity was essential to pro- 
tect the investor. The municipality should receive, as a guid pro quo, 
a share in the receipts of the street railroad. 

The great investment of capital is cited as an argument in favor of 
two-hundred-year franchises. It is claimed that a proper return upon 
the investment cannot be obtained in a short period. Street railroad 
enterprise is subject to much unjust criticism. There should, there- 
fore, be a commission of three business men appointed by the 
governor of the state for a term of fifteen years. This commission 
should concern itself with the general supervision of street railways, 
and the affording of the protection to which railways are legally 
entitled. This plan gives no control over fares. The commission’s 
functions are to be, on the whole, advisory. 

Throughout the paper and the discussion thereon, the point kept 
in view is that of the self interest of the street car lines. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that there is also a recognition of the fact that street 
railway enterprise is so bound up with civic needs that regulation is 
warranted. S. J. McLean. 


AN ERROR IN THE USE OF STATISTICS OF POPULATION. 


IN his latest contribution to economic literature’ Mr. Wright pre- 
sents statistics of the United States census, from which he concludes 
that there has been nearly a year’s increase in the average duration of 
human life during the decade 1881-1890. Atthe same time he finds a 
large decrease in the number of child workers. According to the 


census the average age of our people was 24.13 years in 1880 and 


* Outlines of Practicai Sociology. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1899. 


8vo, pp. xxv + 431. 
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25.11 years in 1890, an apparent increase in average age of nearly one 
year. Regarding this increase Mr. Wright remarks: 

A comparison with the earlier decades would show that this rise of 
average age of the living population has long been going on. Just what the 
increase has been in a century cannot be stated, but the rise in the reasonable 
expectation of human life is one of the triumphs of modern sanitary and 
medical science. 

Mr. Wright also presents the following table, from which he con- 
cludes, notwithstanding the incomparability of the data, that there has 
been a decided decrease of children in gainful occupations : 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN AT WORK AT THE THREE 
CENSUS YEARS 1870, 1880, AND 18go. 





Census years and classification of ages Males Females 


1870 


Tota! children 10 to 15 years, inclusive - 2,840,200 | 2,764,169 | 5,604,369 
Number of above at work - - - - 
Percentage of above at work - | 
1880 | | 
otal children 10 to 15 years, inclusive - - 3,376,114 | 3,273,369 | 6,649,483 


548,064 191,100 | 739,164 
19.30 6.91 | 13.19 


825,187 293,169 | 1,118,356 
24.44 8.96 16.82 


Number of above at work - . - 
Percentage of above at work - 

1890 
Total children 10 to 14 years, inclusive - 3,574,787 | 3,458,722 | 7,033,509 
Number of above at work - - - - 400,586 202,427 603,013 
Percentage of above at work - - 8.57 





To render the data of 1890 comparable with those of previous 
decades Mr. Wright estimates that 257,773 should be added, making 
the number of children from 10 to 15 at work in 18go0, 860,786. I 
venture the suggestion that Mr. Wright has been incautious in his 
conclusions on these points, and to call attention to factors in the 
problem which he has failed to consider. The first of these is the fact 
that at the census of 1890 the question asked by enumerators of popu- 
lation, as appears by the census schedule, was “age nearest birthday,” 
while the schedule of 1880 called for “age last birthday.” Thus one- 
half year of the apparent increase in the average age of our people is 
fictitious. But admitting a half year’s increase in average age, does 
this prove increased longevity ? 
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The census shows a decreased proportion of children. This would 
increase the average age of the whole people, even without an increase 
in the average length of life. Children of fourteen and under consti- 
tute over 35 per cent. of our population. Should an epidemic of 
diphtheria or other disease carry off a large proportion of this class, the 
average age of the people remaining would be very considerably 
increased and the increase would not be the result of increased dura- 
tion of life, but the contrary. A decreased proportion of children to 
the total population, from whatever cause, would in like manner affect 
the average age of our people. ‘The proportion has been very sensibly 
affected by the unprecedented immigration during the decade in ques- 
tion, for of our foreign-born population children form an insignificant 
proportion, as remarked in the census (Compendium, p. 191): “Of all 
the foreign whites in 1890 less than one tenth were under fifteen years 
of ege.” As to the increase of our foreign population Mr. Wright 
remarks (p. 48): 

During the decade from 1881 to 1890 the immigration was unparalleled 
in amount, reaching a total of nearly 5,250,000, almost twice as great as dur- 
ing the preceding decade and more than twice as great as during any other 
ten-year period in the country’s history. More than one third of the total 
immigration of this country since 1821 came during the ten years from 1881 
to 1890. 

While our foreign-born population increased 38 per cent. during 
this decade, the population of native birth increased less than 23 per 
cent. Of our foreign-born population children under five constituted 
less than 1 per cent. and under ten less than 4% percent. While of the 
total population children under five constituted over 12 per cent. and 
children under ten constituted over 24 per cent. While children 
classified as under five constituted 13.79 per cent. of the total popu- 
lation in 1880, in 1890 they were but 12.19 per cent. ‘Though our 
total population increased during the decade over 25 per cent., the 
increase of those under five years was but from 6,914,576 to 7,634,693 
or less than 10% percent. Had this class increased in proportion to 
the increase of the total population, there would be shown above a 
million more children of this class than the census figures indicate. 


As one of the causes for the decrease, the census, in remarks accom- 


panying the tables, mentions the decline among native white persons of 


native extraction as due to the disinclination of native-born mothers 
of the present generation to rear large families. The effect of this 
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seems, however, to have been counteracted by the prolificness of 
mothers of foreign extraction. 

After allowing for the effect of foreign immigration, and for every 
other cause affecting the decline of children, there remains a large 
number that must be accounted for by a cause that seems not to have 
occurred to the census officials. This is the change in the census 
question, referred to above, from “age last birthday” to “ age nearest 
birthday.” This makes practically one half year’s difference in the age 
schedule, for at the census of 1880 all children up to their sixth birth- 
lay would be included as five years of age, while at the last census 
those up to 5% only would be included. While the data cited by 
Mr. Wright, therefore, may be held to show an increase of nearly a 
half year in the average age of our people, this increase in average age 
does not seem to indicate increased longevity. 

The change in the census classification of child workers from to 
to 15 at previous censuses to 10 to 14 at the last census is not 
explained. This change destroys not only the comparability of the 
data with those of previous censuses, but it makes any comparison 
with the data of the manufacturing census or with those of state fac- 
tory inspectors impossible. There certainly is every reason why the 
comparability of the data should have been maintained, and no good 
reason has been given for the change. Whatever may have been the 
aim, the result is to conceal the facts as to whether there has been an 
increase or decrease in the number of children in gainful pursuits. 
The change from 1o to 15 to 10 to 14 makes an apparent change in 
the classification of one year, but since at one census the age was taken 
at last birthday, and at the other at nearest birthday, there is in 
fact a change in classification of practically a year and a half. At the 
census of 1880 those reported as from 10 to 15 years inclusive really 
included all child: workers up to their sixteenth birthday, while at the 


last census the number included all up to 14% years of age. 
d 5 


Mr. Wright has guessed that there should be added to the number 
reported in 1890, 257,773, or slightly over 40 per cent., to make a 
number comparable with the number reported in 1880. He has 
apparently no more ground for this than for his conclusion that there 
was, from 1880 to 1890 an increase of nearly a year in the average 
duration of life. 

From the figures given in Mr. Wright’s table there appears a very 
striking increase of child workers from 1870 to 1880, while his estimate 
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shows a still more striking decrease from 1880 to 1890. The Massa- 
chusetts factory inspector reports separately the number of children 
employed in the factories of that state, from 14 to 16 and those under 
14. Of the 9919 employed in 1890, 8263 were from 14 to 16, and 
but 1656 were under 14. This is a proportion of 5 to1. In 1891 
the proportion shown is 6.6 to 1. If we accept this proportion as at 
all representative, we have the following problem. If child workers 
from 14 to 16 outnumber child workers under 14 as 5 or 6 to 1, what 
proportion would child workers from 14% to 16 be to those under 
14%? If we conclude that the number of the older children are no 
more than double those under 14%, we should have to add 200, instead 
of 40 per cent., to the number 603,013, making the total number, in 
1890, over 1.8 million, instead of 860,786, as Mr. Wright surmises. 
This is also but a guess, but it agrees with observation, and also with 
the recent investigation of the Department of Labor as to the employ- 
ment of children. It is curious to note that Mr. Wright, in discussing 
the child-labor problem, makes no reference to this investigation of 
his own department. Thiscalls to mind that in that report Mr. Wright 


quoted these same dubious census statistics to discredit the results of 


the investigation of the Department of Labor, which, if it may be 
accepted as showing anything whatever, indicates a very decided 
increase in the employment of children. 

H. L. Buiss. 


CHICAGO. 


THE APPLICATION OF THE ANTI-TRUST LAW. 

I rake the liberty of calling attention to an error in Mr. Robinson’s 
paper on “ Organized Labor and Organized Capital” in this JouRNAL 
for June 1899. He says (p. 338) of the Sherman anti-trust act : 

So broad are the terms of the act just quoted that it has often been pointed 
out that they would in fact, if strictly interpreted, operate to forbid labor 
organization. But no attempt has been made to prove that point —for the 
simple reason that it is assured in advance that, if it was found that the law 
did forbid such combinations, Congress would promptly amend it. 

There seems to be in the writer’s mind the impression which Mr. 
F. J. Stimson expresses in his Lador in its Relations to Law, and which 
ex-Senator Manderson expressed in his recent address before the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, that the law has gone very far toward making the 
industrial classes privileged. General Manderson was a member of the 
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Senate when the anti-trust act of 1890 was passed, but he must have 
forgotten the debates on the bill and Judge Billings’s application of it 
to strikers, for in his address before the Bar Association he remarked 
on the absence of legislation in restraint of combinations of labor, 
when there is so much legislation, or popular demand for legislation, 
in restraint of combinations of capital. 

The debates on the anti-trust law will show, that in the shape in 
which the bill was reported back from the committee to the Senate, 
it was as applicable to combinations of labor as to those of capital. 
Senators Teller and George pointed this out as an objection, and my 
recollection is that Senator Edmunds recognized it as one of the 
merits of the bill. Judge Billings applied the law to a labor combina- 
tion, and said that the congressional debates showed that that was 
its purpose. In November 1892 there was a strike in New Orleans 
growing out of difficulties between the warehouse men and the draymen 
and their employees. The labor organizations were trying to force 
their recognition. An application was made before Judge Billings 
of the United States district court to enjoin the unions on the ground 
that they were combinations in restraint of trade. His decision was 
rendered March 25, 1893, and is to be found in United States against 
the Workingmen’s Amalgamated Council of New Orleans, 54 Federal 
Reporter 995: 

The bill of complaint in this case is filed by the United States under the 
Act of Congress entitled ‘An act to protect trade and commerce against 
unlawful restraint and monopolies.” (26 Statutes at Large 209). ... Ithink 
the congressional debates show that the statute had its origin in the evils of 
massed capital, but, when Congress came to formulating the prohibition which 
is the yardstick for measuring the complainant’s right to the injunction, it 
expressed it in these words: ‘“ Every contract or combination in the form of 
a trust, or otherwise, in restraint of trade or commerce among the several 
states or with foreign nations is hereby declared to be illegal.” The subject 
had so broadened in the minds of the legislators that the source of the evil 
was not regarded as material, and the evil in its entirety is dealt with. They 
made the interdiction include combinations of labor as well as of capital. 


And the injunction was granted although the strike had long before 
been settled. 


[f it were a fact that there are fewer restrictions upon combinations 
of labor than upon combinations of capital, it would be sufficiently 
explained by the fact that most of the ways whereby a labor union can 
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make itself effective are already illegal. But it is a mistake to suppose 
there are any serious restraints upon combinations of capital. A joint 


stock company is a combination of capital, and the law offers the capi- 


talists a limitation of their liability as an inducement to combine. 
While the trust, technically speaking, has been held to be unlawful, 
there is practically no limitation upon combination by absorption. | 
am far from saying that there ought to be; I am not greatly alarmed 
at the present manifestation of the tendency to combine; but it is 
absurd to represent that the law is discriminating in favor of labor and 
against capital when the United States courts applied the anti-trust law 
of 1890 to a labor union in New Orleans and were unable to make it 
fit the Sugar Trust in the Philadelphia case. 

Massachusetts created a telephone company to do business in every 
state except the one that created it; Delaware created a gas corporation 
to do business in Boston in defiance of Massachusetts law. New Jersey 
and Delaware are now in hot competition for the profits of creating 
corporations to do business is other states, chiefly New York. The 
Federal courts have broken down some of the means whereby states 
have attempted to protect themselves from foreign corporations. 
This year will long remain notable for the number of trusts, so-called, 
created in it. It is a strange time to complain of the restrictions upon 
combinations of capital. 

Most of the agencies whereby a labor union can make itself effective 
are illegal at common law, in spite of some modifications effected by 
recent legislation ; moreso in England, as Mr. Stimson points out, than 
in the United States. But there is a disposition to refer to the common 
law as though it were the decalogue or some other expression of the 
higher law. ‘The common law is a mass of precedents and decisions 
accumulated during a period when agricultural labor was in a state of 
serfdom and industrial labor was subject to a mass of legislation 
imposed for their own benefit by the classes who controlled the govern- 
ment and who bought labor and wished to buy it cheap. At most 
points where the common law touches the labor question it is unques- 
tionably wise and fair, but statutes have replaced it in many respects, 
and they may do so further without justifying sneers of demagogery, 
‘‘Whenever the legislature attempts to regulate the differences between 
masters and workmen,” said Adam Smith, “its councillors are always 
the masters.”” That is not entirely true today, but it is still true in a 
considerable degree. The courts do not pretend to reach those agencies 
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by which combinations of capital make themselves effective, while they 


can easily send members of labor unions to prison for analogous acts. 
Within a few years courts hav declared illegal the action of labor 
unions in punishing their members for working at less than the union 
rate of wages. Yet the New York Stock Exchange is a capital union 
which would punish the cutting of commissions by suspension from one 
to five years for the first offense and expulsion for the second. The 
New York Clearing House isa capital union which will impose a fine of 
$5000 upon any bank that shall collect a country check for less than a 
specified rate of compensation. 

The objection to paying increased wages explains most of the 
hostility of employers to labor organizations, and underlies a good 
deal of legislation and more of judicial decision. In 1806a committee 
of the House of Commons described the clothiers who were members 


’ 


of the “Institution” as ‘poor, deluded wretches,” much as it is still 
customary to describe the members of labor unions, and especially 
denounced the “ Institution” because “its inevitable, though gradual, 
result must be the progressive rise of wages among all classes of work- 
men.” In 1824 a Parliamentary committee had the candor to report: 

Phat prosecutions have frequently been carried on under the statute and 
common law against the workmen, and many of them have suffered different 
periods of imprisonment for combining and conspiring to raise their wages, 
or to resist their reduction and to regulate their hours of working. That 
several instances have been stated to the committee of prosecutions ‘against 
masters for combining to lower wages and to regulate the hours of working; 
but no instance has been adduced of any master having been punished for 


that offense. 


What was regarded as the public interest was the immediate interest 
of the classes that buy labor, and therefore it was clear that every 
increase of wages was against the public interest. In Zhe People of 
New York against Fisher (1835), Judge Savage asked if journeymen 
bootmakers, by extravagant demands for wages, so enchance the price 
of boots made in one place that boots elsewhere can be made cheaper, 
is not such an act injurious to trade ? 

A growing spirit of humanity and fair dealing, together with the 
teachings of experience that high-priced labor is usually cheaper than 
the low-priced, and that countries where labor is cheap are threatened 
by the competition of countries where labor is dear, has greatly modified 
this feeling of opposition to advances in wages, but every buyer of 
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labor is still opposed to anything that tends to raise the price of that 
commodity, and the habit of courts of relying on precedents gives a 
somewhat disproportionate authority to cases decided when the interests 
of those who had labor to sell were not considered by the men who 
made and interpreted the laws. It may easily be shown in economics 
that high wages are in the public interest, but if the judges so regarded 
it we should have a considerable change in the tenor of judicial decisions. 
With a degree of frankness not often encountered in his class, Lord 
Brassey said in a lecture in 1877: 

Much of the objection which exists in the public mind towards trade unions 
rests, as it must be confessed, on the general reluctance to see any effort 
made to raise the price of labor. 

Lord Brassey has himself supplied, largely from his own and his 
father’s experience, many striking evidences of the economy of high 
wages. A mass of such evidence has accumulated since. It does not 
incline, and of course it should not incline, any individual buyer of 
labor to pay for it more than the market price, and he would be some- 
thing more than human if he were not generally complaining that the 
price was already too high; but with American competition as sharp 
in foreign markets as it is now one might suppose that the conception 
of the relation of the rate of wages to the general state of trade would 
undergo a change and that the agencies by which wages are advanced 
or sustained would seem less obviously “in restraint of trade,” less 
palpably “against the public interest.” 

FRED. PERRY POWERS. 

New YorK. 


AN ERROR IN AUSTRIAN WAGES STATISTICS. 

In his book on “ The Population of Austria on the Basis of the Cen 
Sus Returns of December 31, 1890,”* Dr. Rauchberg,.the then secretary 
of the central statistical commission, gives in condensed and conve- 
nient form for the general student the valuable results of the com- 
mission’s work. This he does by means of many tables, summaries, 
charts, and diagram. The aim of the work, however, is not so much 
the making of a handbook as it is to show by comparison with the 


returns of previous enumerations the progress of the Austrian nation, 


' Bevilkerung Oe¢sterreichs auf Grund der Ergebnisse der Volkszdhlung vom 31. 
December «890. Or. HEINRICH RAUCHBERG, Hofsecretar der K. K. statistischen 


Centralcommission, Wien, 1895. 
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CALE 


Portion of Diagram A. 


120|20 
117 
114 
11] 
108 
105 
102 
99 
96 
93 
90 
87 
8+ 
81 
78 
75 
72 
69 
66 
63 
60 
57 
a+ 
51 
48 
45 
42 
39 
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33 
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27 
24 
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18 








A, Day wages, without board, in kreuzers, Austrian valuation. (Scale III.) 

8. Price of a hectoliter composed of equal parts of wheat, rye, and potatoes, in 
gulden, Austrian valuation. (Scale I.) 

C. Number of working days necessary to obtain a hectoliter composed of equal 
parts of wheat, rye, and potatoes. (Real wages, Scale I.) 

DD'. Corrected line for day wages. 
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its growth in inteiligence, industry, and wealth. In the discussion of 
improved social conditions considerable space is given to the situation 
of labor, showing how, through a rise in his money wages dispropor- 
tionate to the rise in the price of breadstuffs, the laborer’s condition 
has altered for the better. The results are interesting, but a certain 
carelessness in his handling of statistics leads one to question some of 
Dr. Rauchberg’s conclusions. 

Diagram A deals with “the condition and course of population, 
price of food stuffs, and wages of labor in Austria from 1820 to 18go.” 
Opposite is a reproduction of the portion of this diagram under dis- 
cussion. 

Coming upon this chart after an independent study of the conditions 
of labor in Austria during the present century, the striking and inter- 
esting point about it was the sudden and enormous drop in wages 


about 1859 and 1860 and the correspondingly great rise between 1865 


and 1866. 

An average fall of over 50 per cent. throughout the empire, a 
depression lasting five years, and as sudden a rise in wages at the end 
of that time would have indicated a great industrial crisis, nothing 
short of a cataclysm for the laboring classes, involving widespread 
misery, which would have left its impression on the economic literature 
of the time. 

Dr. Rauchberg’s own comments on the point seem inadequate to 
the occasion. His notes on Diagram A are in part as follows: 
‘Together with the prices of the chief food products, the level of 
wages, the money wages of labor, is to be considered. The problem 
of wage statistics has not yet been solved by modern statisticians ; the 
older administrative statistics have hardly touched uponthem. At the 
same time there are found in their tables statements in regard to the 
money wage of common labor, with and without board, which may 
be employed for our purpose. [From these last the average for 
the entire state was determined, and the movement of the same indicated 
on the diagram by the continuous line. This line begins with the year 
1827, for which the first notices of wages lie before us." 

“The movement of this line is to be followed according to Scale III, 
which expresses the height of wages in kreuzers, Austrian valuation.” 


*In the Archives of the Ministry of the Interior, at Vienna, are to be found the 
manuscript “ Market Reports ” sent in by the officials of the provinces in response to 
the imperial decree of 1813, dating back to 1819, together with annual averages for 


the empire as far back as 1820. 
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After comments on the movement of the line up to the fifties he 
says: ‘With 60 kr. it reaches temporarily its highest point. Until 


1859 this level is kept with difficulty, but there follows a deep decline 
under the influence of the unfortunate war and a universal condition of 
want. For 1860 the average is only 30 kr. In the seventies the 
excessive variations cease, etc. 

“In the development just sketched that which gives occasion for 
thought is the altogether extraordinary depression of wages in the years 
1860-1865. If the statements relative to them can be explained by the 
unfavorableness of the political and economic conditions, still the 
question is not to be set aside as to whether or no officials who collected 
the statistics did not take a too pessimistic view of things. On the 
other hand, in the explanation of the sudden rise in the level of wages 
beginning from the year 1866 the increase in the circulating medium 
is to be taken into account which found its expression in the concomi- 
tant rise of prices.”’ 

While Dr. Rauchberg thus attempts no analysis of the causes 
working to produce such an extraordinary phenomenon, his purpose 
being rather to show general progress by a more detailed comparison 
of conditions in the last two decades with those of the first two 
decades of his period, still he does not seem to doubt the possibility 
of such an explanation lying in the facts of war and its accompanying 
season of depression. As he indicates in a footnote, Dr. Rauchberg 
takes his figures for wages directly from the “Statistical tables for the 
standard question in the Austria-Hungarian Empire”* which were 
worked up in the Department of Finance in 1892-3. 

The trouble with Dr. Rauchberg’s diagram and explanation is a 
very simple one, and is that they are based on a mistake. ‘The tables on 
wages for the standard question simply reprint, in a different form, 
the results given in a series of official statistics which under three 
different titles* have been printed from 1828 down to the present time. 
Between 1860 and 1865 the Statistical Bureau was reorganized, and as 


* Statislische Tabellen cur Wihrungsfrage der Oesterreichisch-Ungarischen Monar- 
Verfasst im K. K. Finanz-Ministerium. Wien, 1892-3. 


*(a) Tafeln zur Statistik der Oesterreichischen Monarchie. Erste Folge, 1828-1850, 
Neue Folge, 1851-1865. 

(b) Statistisches Jahrbuch der Oesterreichischen Monarchie, 1863-1881. 

(c) Oesterreichisches Statistisches Handbuch. Herausgegeben von den K. K. statis- 
tischen Central Commission, 1882. 
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a result the annual reports did not appear on time. The work of six 
years, 1860-1865 appeared in one volume in 1866. Owing probably to 
hurried work, the headings of the columns of wage statistics, in the 
market reports where they appear, are inverted in their order. Before 


and after this one volume the order is, ¢. g., column A, wages without 
doard; column B, wages with board. In this one volume wages with 
board comes first and wages without board second. The officials who 
evidently, after 


’ 


worked up the tables for the “standard question’ 
they were once started, went on by inertia, and Dr. P .uchberg has gone 
a step further in indicating the explanation of a phenomenon which 
never existed. It would have been interesting had he had occasion to 
use the figures given by the same report for “ wages with board” during 
the same six years, to see how Dr. Rauchberg would have explained 
the fact that in a period where wages without board fell over 50 per cent., 
wages with board rose over 100 per cent! 

This illustrates the dangerous character of statistics as a basis of 
economic deduction, unless one takes some pains to see that the facts 
fit the figures. 

KATHARINE BEMENT Davis. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


MR. CUMMINGS’S STRICTURES ON “THE THEORY OF 
THE LEISURE CLASS.” 

In the last issue of this JOURNAL is a paper of some length by Mr. 
John Cummings, criticising a book lately published for me under the 
title, Zhe Theory of the Leisure Class. The paper is notable for 
its earnestness no less than for its graceful and cogent discussion. It 
is needless for me here to express my high appreciation of the atten- 
tion which the volume has received at Mr. Cummings’s hands. But 
circumstances have made it necessary for me to take this means of call- 
ing attention to certain passages in Mr. Cummings’s discussion, where 
the criticism is directed rather against the apparent than against the 
intended drift of the argument set forth in the volume. 

As editor of the JouRNAL it should have been my place, and my 
privilege, to forestall what I might conceive to be misdirected criticism 
by making the necessary suggestions to Mr. Cummings before his 
paper appeared in print; and, but for the untoward chance that the 
issue in which the paper appears was printed during my absence, this 
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would have been done. As it is, I am constrained to offer my expla- 
nations in the ungracious form of a reply to his criticism. There is the 
more excuse for so doing, since what has proved to be obscure to so 
acute a critic as Mr. Cummings may be expected to offer at least as 
great difficulties to others who may have the patience to read the book. 
Had I had the good fortune to say what I intended, and no more, my 
critic would, I believe, have been saved a good share of the corrections 
which he is good enough to offer, as well as much of the annoyance 
which he is at pains to conceal. Indeed, to such an extent does this 
appear to be true that the greater portion and the weightier of Mr. 
Cummings’s criticisms appears to proceed on misapprehension that 
might have been obviated by a more facile use of language. 

But to speak first of a point on which the difference between the 
book and its critic is apparently not of this verbal complexion. Mr. 
Cummings (p. 426)* gravely distrusts any “attempt to read modern 


” 


psychology into primitive conditions,” together with attempts at “a 


psychological reconstruction of primitive society.” ‘To the first count 


? 


[ plead guilty, only if “modern” psychology is taken to mean the 
latest views of psychological science known to me, as contrasted with 
older theories. Whether this constitutes an offense is, of course, not 
within my competency to inquire. As to the second count, I plead 
that any theory of culture, late or early, must have recourse to a psy- 
chological analysis, since all culture is substantially a psychological 
phenomenon. In any modern discussion of culture, and of cultural 
development, where this recourse is not had openly it is had covertly. 

Mr. Cummings’s criticism is directed to three main heads: (1) The 
theory of waste (pp. 427-434); (2) the relation of the leisure class to 
cultural change (pp. 436-439); (3) the justification of leisure-class 
incomes (pp. 439-453). On the first of these heads the difference 
between the book and its critic seems to be apparent only, due toa 
misconception caused by want of explicitness in the argument. As to 
the second, the difference between Mr. Cummings’s views and mine is, 
I believe, less by half than appears from Mr. Cummings’s strictures. 
Under the third head, running through some fourteen pages, Mr. Cum- 
mings develops a point of doctrine with which the book does not con- 
cern itself. 

Exception is taken (p. 427) to my attempted definition of waste. It 
should be said that the definition in question aims to promulgate no 

‘JOURNAL OF POLITICAL EcoNomy, September 1899. 
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novel doctrine; the aim being to state discursively what is the content 
of a judgment concerning waste or futility. The definition may be 
unfortunate, but its ineptitude does not eliminate the concept of waste 
from men’s habits of thought, nor does it eliminate the word from 
everyday speech. Men do currently pass opinions on this and that as 
being wasteful or not wasteful, and there is much evidence that they 
have long been in the habit of doing so. Sumptuary legislation and 
the much preaching of the moralists of all ages against lavish habits of 
life is evidence to this effect. There is also a good deal of a consensus 
as to what manner of things are wasteful. The brute fact that the 
word is current shows that. Without something of a passable consen- 
sus on that head the word would not be intelligible; that is to say, we 
should have no such word. As Mr. Cummings earnestly contends 
(p. 428), it is always the individual that passes an opinion of this 
kind—as must manifestly be conceded with respect to all opinions. 
But the consensus that prevails shows that the opinions of individuals 
on matters touching “the generically human” passably coincide — 
which, | gather, Mr. Cummings is (p. 428) unwilling to admit. If it 
were in place to offer instruction here, I should suggest that some rea- 
son for this coincidence of views is to be found in a community of 
descent, traditions, and circumstances, past and present, among men 
living in any given community, and in a less degree among men in all 
communities. It is because men’s notions of the generically human, 
of what is the legitimate end of life, does not differ incalculably from 
man to man that men are able to live in communities and to hold com- 
mon interests. 

It is the use of the word “impersonal,” in the sense of non-invidi- 
ous or non-emulative, that seems particularly to have proved mislead- 
ing. And this, probably, has provoked Mr. Cummings (p. 429) 
unguardedly to deny the practical possibility of waste. This result of 
my escapade, I need not say, I deeply regret. The like is true for the 
word “invidious,” though on this term the critic’s quarrel is with the 
current use of the word, not with any misuse of it at my hands. My 
critic’s discussion at this point also carries the implication that any item 


of consumption which is in any degree useful, as, ¢. g., “ costly church 


edifices,” cannot at the same time be in any degree wasteful. This 
seems an unwarranted application of the logical expedient of “exclu- 
sion.” As bearing on this passage (p. 429), it may be added that even 
if “the labor expended on the church edifice . . . . be considered in 
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any sense wasteful,” that need not imply that the edifice or its consump- 


tion according to the accepted method is disallowed by economic theory. 
It is, for all I can see, competent for an economist to inquire how far 
such an edifice and the employment of time and effort involved in its 
use may be industrially unproductive, or even industrially disservice- 
able, if such should be the outcome of the inquiry. Such an endeavor, 
I believe, need bring no obloquy upon the economist, nor need he 
thereby invade the moralist’s peculiar domain, nor need it flutter 
the keepers of the idols of the tribe. The economic bearing of any 
institution is not its only bearing, nor its weightiest. The ends of 
human culture are manifold and multiform and it is but the meaner of 
them, if any, that are fairly comprised in that petty side of life into 
which it is the economist’s lot toinquire. Anelectrician might, without 
blame, speak of the waste of energy that is inseparable from the use of 
storage batteries. Indeed, if he is discussing the efficiency of this 
means of utilizing a source of power, he could not avoid a detailed 
inquiry into this feature of their use. But his endeavor to determine 
the magnitude of the unavoidable or of the ordinary waste involved 
would not commit him to a condemnation of the batteries, nor would 
it make him an object of suspicion in the eyes of his fellow-electricians. 

rhe like critical use of exclusion, applied to alternatives which it 
had not occurred to me to conceive of as exclusive alternatives, recurs 
in Mr. Cummings’s observations on the conservatism of the leisure 
class (¢ g., pp- 437-438), and on the differentiation of employments 
between the pecuniary and the industrial occupations (pp. 443-453). 
It is on the strength of such a needless application of exclusion that 
Mr. Cummings is able to say (p. 432): “in Dr. Veblen’s philosophy, 
all our judgments are based on invidiousness.” This should be so 
amended as to read: ‘Some of our judgments are zw part based on 
invidiousness.”’ It will be seen that such an amendment would materi- 
ally affect Mr. Cummings’s further development of the theme, particu- 
larly as regards his strictures on the views advanced in the book. 
Similarly the reductio ad absurdum on page 434, where the view that 
elegance of diction and orthography serve an invidious purpose is 
taken logically to contain the further position that speech can serve 
no purpose but an invidious one, and that the origin and sole use of 
language lies in the invidious distinction which it lends the user. This 
resort to excluded middle is in touch with the rhyme of a modern 


poet, who sings: 
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I'd rather have fingers than toes; 
I'd rather have ears than a nose ; 
etc.,* 
overlooking the possibility of combining these several features in a 
single organism. 

_ These pages (428-435) are a source of comfort and of despair to me. 
Of comfort in that I find in them a cogent exposition of views which I 
had attempted to set forth; of despair in showing how my attempted 
exposition has proved unintelligible even to a reader who had already 
beforehand reached an articulate recognition of very much of what I 
attempted to say. For, if I am not mistaken, Mr. Cummings’s views, 
on the subject of waste, as set forth fragmentarily in these pages 
passably coincide with those intended to be*expressed in the volume 
which he criticises. 

Much the same is true for what Mr. Cummings has to say (pp. 436- 
439) on the conservative effect of the institution of a leisure class. 
The point at which his development of theory on this head chiefly differs 
from that of the book-—as I had conceived it— is his insistence that 
this conservative effect is, always and in the nature of things, of a salutary 
kind. On this I had, perhaps weakly, reserved decision, as I am still 
compelled to do. Similarly as regards Mr. Cummings’s conviction (p. 
437) that “ Theoretically there is but one right course of social evolu- 
For my part, I have 


’ 


tion, while the number of wrong courses is infinite.’ 
not had the fortune to reach a conclusion, or to atteinpt one, on this 
point. I am ata loss to understand what such a thesis may mean to 
an evolutionist, and I believe it would get the assent of fewer men 


today than at any previous time. But the main drift of Mr. Cummings’s 


development I gladly assent to. In particular, | am at one with him 
in his view (p. 437) which reads like a summary restatement of the 
argument of the book—that “whatever is, is clearly, at one and the 
same time, both right and wrong.” This proposition Mr. Cummings 
has, by an unfortunate oversight, placed in contrast with a partial 
statement of the same view as expressed in the book. 

Attention may be called to a further point of detail in this connec- 
tion. Mr. Cummings (p. 442) takes exception to the view that man’s 
environment changes with the growth of culture. He finds that the 
environment is “relatively fixed ;” that “climate and soil make up 
pretty much all there is at the basis of that environment, and these 


*GELETT BurGEss, 7he Purple Cow (San Francisco, 1898). 
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change but little.” All this is no doubt true if environment be taken 
to mean climate and topography ; but for the purpose of my inquiry 

an inquiry as to why and how the habits of life and of thought of 
the individual come to be modified — for this purpose customs, con- 
ventions, and methods of industry are no less effective elements in the 
environment than climate and topography, and these vary incontinently. 

Mr. Cummings also (pp. 440-444, 449-452) offers a theory as to 
the equity of the existing distribution of property and of the incomes 


that accrue to the various classes in the community. This discussion 


is directed to a point not touched upon in my inquiry. But since my 
critic has been led to read into my argument certain implications on 
this head which he finds it necessary to refute, it is not improbable 
that others may read the argument in the same sense and feel the same 
need of refutation. It may therefore be in place to point out why I 
have not entered upon a discussion of this topic. The reason is 
that the whole question of such a justification is beside the point. ‘The 
argument of the book deals with the causal, not with the moral com- 
petence of the phenomena which it takes up. The former is a question 
for the economist, the latter for the moralist. ‘The manner in which 
Mr. Cummings has misread the argument—as I conceive it— may be 
illustrated by citing several specific propositions which are mistakenly 
conceived to bear upon the argument. He says (p. 440): ‘The 
accumulation at one end is conceived to be at the expense of the other 
end in the sense that the other end would have more if it had ¢¢s just 
deserts.” This should read: “is not conceived to be at the expense 
of the other end in the sense,” etc. In particular, there is in the 
volume no reference, express or by implication, to “just deserts.” 
Similarly, unless I am mistaken, it contains no suggestion that a “con- 
takes 


” 


fiscation” (p. 449) of the products of the “ productive laborers 
place. It does not raise the question as to whether the captain of 
industry on the one hand or the laborer on the other hand “earn” 
(pp. 440, 441) their respective incomes. Mr. Cummings (pp. 440-452) 
assumes the validity of the natural-rights dogma that property rests on 
production. This relation between production and property rights is 
amoral, not a causal relation, if it is assumed to subsist at all. As 
regards Mr. Cummings’s advocacy of the claims of the captain of indus- 
try to his income, on this ground, it proceeds on the bold though 
ancient metaphor by force of which bargaining is conceived to produce 
goods. And as regards the claims of the laborer to a property right 
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in his product, an exhaustive analysis would probably show that they 
rest on similarly inconclusive grounds. I am therefore unable, in 
view of well-known facts, to go with Mr. Cummings in his view (p. 
453) that a person who does not produce wealth cannot acquire it 
except by a miracle. One might cite the trite case of the man with 
the nutshells and the peppercorn, when the miraculous element is, at 
the best, held to be apparent only. 

In a similar connection (p. 448) Mr. Cummings, in a restatement of 
my argument, says: “it is a game of chance, not of skill, this game of 
ownership, and the risks assumed are devoid of economic significance.” 
This should read : ‘‘z” some part of chance, though chiefly of skill,” and 
“the risks assumed are of the gravest economic significance.” Also (p. 
448): “since individual members of the wealthy leisure class resort to 
chicanery and fraud, therefore nobody else does.”” This is an instance 
of Mr. Cummings’s use of exclusion. It should read: “individual mem- 
bers of the wealthy leisure class resort to chicanery and fraud, as do a/so 
many other persons.” Again (p. 449): “The unscrupulous man is not, 
To this 


, 


by virtue of his unscrupulousness, 2 member of any class.’ 
I beg to give a cordial assent ; as also to the proposition (p. 451) that 
So, again, 


’ 


“labor alone [ unaided by intelligence] does not produce.’ 
I accept, with a covetous acknowledgment of its aptness, Mr. Cum- 
mings’s proposition (p. 447) that, instead of its being the sole player 
in the game, the leisure class “is peculiar in that in playing this game 
of ownership in which all engage, ¢¢s members have succeeded conspicuously.” 
This statement contains the central position of the argument against 
which it is directed. ‘The chief difference between the leisure and the 
industrial classes is conceived to be a larger endowment on the part of 
the former in respect of those aptitudes and propensities which make 
for pecuniary success. 

In the pages which Mr. Cummings devotes to a defense of the 
captain of industry and his income the point of serious difference 
between his exposition and the argument of the book is his rejection 
of the distinction between “pecuniary” and “industrial” employ- 
ments. He insists that there is no tenable distinction between the 


employment of the financier and that of the day laborer, both alike being 
“productive” and both alike owing their productivity and their 


income-yielding character to the intelligence exercised. This does 


not run altogether on the same ground as the argument in the volume, 
and it seems a less conclusive objection to me than it appears to have 
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been to Mr. Cummings. It seems necessary to explain that the 
intended point of the argument concerning “ pecuniary” and “ indus- 
trial’? employments was to indicate the different economic value of 
the aptitudes and habits of thought fostered by the one and the other 
class of employments. The question turns on a difference of kind, 
not on a difference of degree, in the intelligence and spiritual attitude 
called for by the different employments, in such a way that the one 
line of employment calls for more of one range of aptitudes while the 
other line of employments calls for more of another. It is the etho- 
logical bearing of employments that is chiefly in question, my endeavor 
being to point out how employments differ, for the purpose in hand, 
in respect of the training and the selective stress to which the character 
of these employments subjects the persons employed. ‘The distinc- 
tion here made between classes of employments is by no means a hard 
and fast distinction between classes of persons.’”’ Few persons escape 
having some experience of both lines of employment, but the one or 
the other line of employment commonly is accountable for the greater 
portion of the serious occupation of any given person. So that while 
the disciplinary effect of either is seldom unmitigated in any concrete 
case, still the existing differentiation of occupations commonly confines 
the attention of any given person chiefly to the one or the other line 
of employment, and gives his training a bent in the one or the other 
direction. In the earlier phases of modern industry, where the owner 
was at the same time the foreman of the shop and the manager of the 
“ business,’ as well as in those modern industries in which the division 
of labor is relatively slight, the distinction does not obtrude itself on 
the attention because the separation of employments is not marked. 
Probably on this account the distinction is, at least commonly, not 
made in the received discussions of economic theory, which have for 
the most part taken their shape under the traditions of a less highly 
developed differentiation of employments than the existing one. Still, 
even then the different, or divergent, disciplinary trend of the pecu- 
niary and the industrial activities of any given individual must be held 
to have had its force, although the unblended effect of the one or the 
other may not be shown in any concrete case. It is to be added that 
in the somewhat numerous marginal cases, where these lines of employ- 
ment cross and blend, as, e. g., in retail shopkeeping, in newspaper 
work, in popular art, in preaching, in sleight-of-hand, etc., it is perhaps 
impossible for the nicest discrimination to draw a neat distinction 


between them. 
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Since the distinction in question is not an accepted article of eco- 
nomic theory, it need occasion no surprise that my critic should fail to 
apprehend it or to admit it; but his failure to apprehend the distinc- 
tion does not affect its reality. As I conceive it, the distinction at its 
clearest marks the difference between workmanship and bargaining. 
Both equally are economic activities, but both are not in the same 
sense industrial. ‘he “industrial” activities, whose characteristic is 
workmanship, of course include the work of directing the processes of 
industry as well as of contriving the aims and ideals of industry — such 
work as that of the artist, the inventor, the designer, the engineer and 
the foreman. ‘This range of employments has to do with adapting 
the material means of life, and the processes of valuation constantly 
involved in the work run on the availability of goods and on the 
material serviceability of the contrivances, materials, persons, or 
mechanical expedients employed. ‘They have to do with relations of 
physical cause and effect. In the received scheme of economic theory 
these employments fall under the head of “ Production.” The “ pecu- 
niary”’ einployments, on the other hand, should, in the received scheme, 
fall under the head of “ Distribution.” They have to do with the dis- 
tribution of wealth— not necessarily with the distribution of goods to 
consumers. ‘The processes of valuation involved in this work run on 
the exchange values of goods and on the vendibility of the items with 
which they are concerned, and on the necessities, solvency, cupidity, 
or gullibility of the persons whose actions may affect the transaction 


contemplated. ‘These valuations look to the pecuniary serviceability 


of the persons and expedients employed. ‘The objective point of the 
former range of valuations is material use, of the latter pecuniary 
gain Indirectly this latter class of employments may have a very con- 
siderable effect in shaping industrial life, as witness, ¢. g., the indus- 
trial changes incident to the formation of trusts; and it is this indirect 
effect that has commonly received the attention of the economists. 
Similarly, of course, the “industrial” employments rarely if ever are 
without a pecuniary bearing. 

It may be said by way of further characterization that the pecu- 
niary employments, and the pecuniary institutions to which they give 
rise, rest on the institution of private property and affect the industrial 
process by grace of that institution ; while the industrial employments, 
and the industrial differentiation to which they give rise, rest chiefly 
on the physical conditions of human life; but they have their pecuniary 
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bearing by virtue of the institution of ownership, since all pecuniary 


phenomena lie within the range of that institution. As J. S. Mill 


might be conceived to say—as, indeed, he has virtually said—the 
pecuniary employments are conditioned by human convention, the 
industrial by the unalterable laws of nature. 

Either line of employment may be said to require and to foster a 
certain intelligence or sagacity in the persons so employed, but the 
intelligence so fostered is not the same in both cases. The sagacity 
cheracteristic of the pecuniary employments is a sagacity in judging 
waat persons will do in the face of given pecuniary circumstances ; the 
sagacity required by the industrial employments is chiefly a sagacity in 
judging what inanimate things will do under given mechanical condi- 
tions. When well developed, sagacity of the former complexion may 
be expected to make a shrewd salesman, investor or promoter ; intel- 
ligence of the latter kind, a competent engineer or mechanician. With 
the former goes an interest in gain and in contests of shrewdness and 
personal advantage; with the latter goes an interest in workmanlike 
efficiency and in the play of inanimate forces. It is needless to add 
that men whose occupations are made up of the latter class of employ- 
ments also commonly have something of the pecuniary aptitudes and 
find more or less frequent exercise for them; but it is also bootless to 
contend that there is no difference between the “pecuniary” and the 
“industrial”? employments in respect of their disciplinary and selective 
effect upon the character of the persons employed. Neither should it 
be necessary to point out that the pecuniary employments, with the 
aptitudes and inclinations that give success in them, are, in their 
immediate bearing, in no degree serviceable to the community, since 
their aim is a competitive one. Whereas the latter commonly are ser- 
viceable in their immediate effects, except in so far as they are, com- 
monly under the guidance of the pecuniary interest, led into work 
that is wasteful or disserviceable to the community. 

[ have permitted myself to speak at length and in this expository 
way on this point because Mr. Cummings’s criticism has shown that the 
earlier discussion on this topic must have been lacking in clearness, 
while it has also raised the apprehension in my mind that the distinc- 
tion between “pecuniary” and “industrial” aptitudes and employ- 
ments may be more novel and more recondite than I had appreciated. 

In conclusion Mr. Cummings speaks in terms of high appreciation 


” 


of the “clever’’ use of terminological expedients which he finds in the 
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volume. There is, however, a suggestion that, with all its cleverness, 
this consummate diction is charged with some malign potency, some- 
what after the manner of the evil eye. Sincere, and withal kindly, as 
may be the intention of these comments on the “ consummate clever- 
ness” shown in the choice of terms, I cannot but mistrust that they 
express the impulses of my critic’s heart rather than the deliverances of 
a serene intelligence. I apprehend they will not commend themselves 
to thoughtful readers of the volume. For instance, so serious a person 
as Mr. D. Collin Wells would be able at the most to give but a very 
materially qualified assent to Mr. Cummings’s-eulogy. Mr. Wells’ 
expresses disappointment on precisely the point that stirs Mr. Cum- 
mings’s admiration. Indeed, I catch, in Mr. Wells’s observations on this 
matter, something of an inflection of sadness, such as argues a pro- 
found solicitude together with a baffled endeavor to find that the dic- 
tion employed expresses any meaning whatever. In this bewilderment 
Mr. Wells, I regret to say, is not alone. The difficulty has been noted 
also by others, and to meet it is a good part of the purpose of what 
has been said above. 

But, while he finds the terminology clever, Mr. Cummings depre- 
cates the resort to terms which, in their current use, convey an attitude 
of approval or disapproval on the part of those who use them. This, 
of course, comes to a deprecation of the use of everyday words in their 
everyday meaning. In their discourse and in their thinking, men con- 
stantly and necessarily take an attitude of approval or disapproval 
toward the institutional facts of which they speak, for it is through 
such everyday approval or disapproval that any feature of the institu- 
tional structure is upheld or altered. It is only to be regretted that a 
trained scientist should be unable to view these categories of popular 
thought in a dispassionate light, for these categories, with all the moral 
force with which they are charged, designate the motive force of cul- 
tural development, and to forego their use in a genetic handling of 
this development means avoidance of the substantial facts with which 
the discussion is concerned. A scientist inquiring into cultural 


growth, and an evolutionist particularly, must take account of this 


dynamic content of the categories of popular thought as the most 
important material with which he has to work. Many persons may 
find it difficult to divest themselves of the point of view of morality or 
policy, from which these categories are habitually employed, and to 


* Yale Review, August 1899, p. 218. 
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take them up from the point of view of the scientific interest simply. 
But this difficulty does not set the scientific necessity aside. His 
inability to keep the cultural value and the moral content of these 
categories apart may reflect credit upon the state of such a person’s 
sentiments, but it detracts from his scientific competence. 

If the free use of unsophisticated vulgar concepts, with whatever 
content of prejudice and sentiment they may carry, is proscribed, the 
alternative is a resort to analogies and other figures of speech, such as 
have long afflicted economics and have given that science its reputed 
character of sterility. In extenuation of my fault, therefore, if such it 
must be, it should be said that if one would avoid paralogistic figures of 
speech in the analysis of institutions, one must resort to words and 
concepts that express the thoughts of the men whose habits of thought 
constitute the institutions in question. 

THORSTEIN VEBLEN. 
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Value and Distribution: A Historical, Critical, and Constructive Study 
in Economic Theory. Adapted for advanced and postgrad- 
uate work. By CHARLES WILLIAM MACFARLANE, Pu.D, 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1899. 8vo. pp. vii + 
317. 

THe character and purpose of this work are adequately described 
in the subtitles, and it may be stated at once that the book fully justi- 
fies the expectations raised by the title-page. It may be enthusiastically 
commended to teachers and students of higher economic theory. It 
is pure theory, but not theory in the air. It is written in a spirit 
that shows the writer to be interested in the applicability and outcome 
of his theories. 

The chief service rendered by the volume is the admirable con- 
spectus it gives of the theoretical work of the present generation of 
economists. All the important discussions, whether in books or in 
periodicals, have been carefully sifted, and the results put together into 
some sort of a coherent whole. But one exception is to be made to 
this statement: there is only the most sparing reference to the work 
of French, Dutch, and Italian economists. The harmonious setting, 
however, which Dr. Macfarlane has been able to give in his system 
to the seemingly divergent views of the several modern schools of 
English, German, and Austrian economic theory, is an inspiring proof 
that recent economic controversies have not been in vain. The book 
is a striking vindication of Professor Marshall’s claim that there has 
been “no real breach of continuity in the development of the science.” 

Dr. Macfarlane’s point of view is eclectic, but his is an organic, not 
a merely mechanic, eclecticism. We quote a single example 7” exfenso, 
for it will serve much better than a host of descriptive adjectives to 
convey the method and spirit of his work: 

So far as the present writer can see, the entire discussion as to the prece- 
dence of utility or disutility in the determination of price is not only without 
any real profit, but it is actually misleading. For, no matter what the seem- 
ing order of precedence may be, the fact remains that, in the case of freely 
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reproducible goods (normal price), the determination is contingent not upon 
one but upon two factors. It is true that the price of such a good may be 
measured either in terms of marginal utility or of marginal disutility, but its 
determination depends upon the coincidence of these two factors. 

When, therefore, the Austrian economists tell us that in last resort the 
value even of freely reproducible goods is determined by marginal utility and 
not by cost, the question certainly seems a pertinent one: What determines 
the point at which this margin is fixed? The immediate answer is, of course, 
that it is fixed by the limitation of the supply of the commodity; increase 
this supply, and, other things being equal, marginal utility declines. This, 
however, only raises the further question, How or by what is the supply 
limited? In the case under discussion, that of freely reproducible goods, 
the only limitation to the supply is found in the cost of the goods, or in the 


marginal disutility endured in their production (p. 70). 

The author’s own constructive work is interestingly original in 
some of its details: 

Che fact from which all studies of distribution must start is the Jrice of 
commodities, and what we have to determiize is how this price is divided 
among the several parties to the transaction. 

Hence the author’s normal-value theory of distribution. He estab- 
lishes three forms of surplus—the differential, the marginal, and the 
normal; these are respectively rent, profit, and, under the normal 


surplus, interest on capital and gain of labor. The differences between 


these several surpluses are otherwise defined by calling the first the 
price-determined surplus, the second the monopoly-price-determining 
surplus, and the last the normal price-determining surpluses of capital 
and labor. 

Rent and profit are surpluses that may be secured by all four factors of 
production, while interest and gain of labor can only be secured by those 
factors that are freely reproducible. 

These few items may serve to give some indication of the path 
taken by the author. It is a path that leads to some new fields, and 
those who take it will be richly repaid. The work deserves the serious 
attention of all students of economic theory. A. C. MILLER. 
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The Economic Policy of Colbert. By A. J. Sarcent, B. A. Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green & Co., 1899. 8vo. pp. 138. . 


Tuts monograph will fill, after a fashion, a gap that has long existed 
in the English literature of mercantilism. It is, however, not so much 
a reasoned interpretation as an historical account of Colbert’s policy. 
It deals, therefore, not so much with Colbert’s ideas as with his acts 
and reforms. As a contribution to the history of economic thought, 
it is inferior to the well known French and German studies of Colbert’s 
remarkable system. 

Separate chapters discuss Colbert’s reforms in taxation, his indus- 
trial policy, and his regulation of foreign trade. The writer finds great 
merit in Colbert’s work as a financier and as an administrator, but his 
system of trade-regulation, as a whole, he concludes was “ vicious” and 
“brought little but evil to France” (p. 117). Little historical evidence, 
however, is offered in support of this, the conventional English view. 
It is taken as ‘‘a matter of history” that seems to need no proof; and 
so far the author seems to be untrue to his own principle of criticism, 
that “ any practical system of economics must be relative to its age, to 
the conditions under which it works, and the dominant ideas and prin- 
ciples of which it is the expression. It is to be judged as a means, not 
as an end” (p. 51). Now Mr. Sargent finds the principle of national 
self-sufficiency to be the corner stone of Colbert’s system — the goal of 
all his policy. And so it was in a sense. But Colbert’s economic 
policy cannot be judged by itself. For the self-sufficiency it aimed at 
was simply to be the means to the achievement of a great political 
destiny —a destiny that called for men, ships, and money on a hitherto 
unknown scale. His immediate task, one forced on him by the extrav- 
agant ambitions of the Grand Monarque, was to provide resources 
for war; and, as the agriculture of France at the time was depressed, 
her industries languishing and undeveloped, and her trade restricted, 
his attention was directed to reviving, encouraging, and extending them. 
His economic policy was, therefore, conceived in the light of a politi- 
cal policy and a financial necessity. It is, therefore, from this larger 


point of view that Colbert’s statesmanship must be judged. We cannot 


isolate his trade regulations from the larger policy of which they were 
but a part. We must know the man and his monarch before we can 
hope to understand his policy. A. C. M. 
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Economic Writings of Sir Wiltam Petty, Together with the 
Observations upon the Bills of Mortality, more probably by 
Captain John Graunt. Edited by CHARLES Henry Hutt, 
Ph.D. Cambridge | Eng.] University Press, 1899. 2 vols. 
8vo. pp. xci. +700. 


LoRD EDMUND FITzMAURICE, who had intended to make a collec- 
tion of Petty’s works, may rest content that, in yielding the task to 
Professor Hull, of Cornell University, the work has been done with an 
erudition, accuracy, intelligence, and thoroughness which leave noth- 
ing to be desired. Seldom have the man and the task been so per- 
fectly fitted. The result has been an achievement for American 
scholarship of which the brotherhood of economists in this country 
may well be proud. It may serve as a model for others who contem- 


plate such studies; although few men are likely to have the antecedent 
] 
i 


ibrary training and the painstaking carefulness of Professor Hull in 
minute affairs of bibliographical detail. In this respect the volumes 
are unusually valuable to the scholar. 

One need read no further than the admirable life of Petty to be 
satisfied as to the quality of the work. No cross-reference seems to 
have been possible which has escaped the vigilance of the editor. Nor 
has the strictly impartial attitude of the historian ever been wanting, 
so far as I have been able to discover. The life of the man, clearly 
enough, is the justification of the existence of this edition. Petty’s 
individuality and character were extraordinarily interesting. Not only 
a professor of anatomy at Oxford, but a doctor of medicine, a professor 
of music at Gresham College, a designer of fast sailing boats (‘“‘when he 
had a fit of double bottom”’), Evelyn could say of him, also: ‘There 
is no better Latin poet living when he gives himself that diversion.” 
Not only was he a clever actor, but Pepys found him “ the most rational 
man that ever he heard speak with a tongue.” More than all this, 
Petty played a prominent réle in the politics of Ireland and England, 
showed great administrative capacity, courage, independence, and 
diplomatic skill; a follower of Cromwell, he remained on good terms 
with the Crown after the Restoration. Of an original and creative 
mind, he was, of course, one of the charter members of the Royal 
Society, and a party to the mathematical and scientific discussions of 
the time. In his fertile inventive capacity, eagerly interested in the 
practical questions of the day, and always acting so that he might have 
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an influence on their solution, Sir William Petty reminds one very 
strongly of a modern economist, David A. Wells. 

Intellectually, Petty’s achievements afford a basis for legitimate 
admiration. He had no body of economic law to lean upon; conse- 
quently his observations have a freshness and dash which are refreshing. 
There was nothing stereotyped in his reasoning or in his methods. In 
Graunt’s Observations one suspects the presence of Petty when speak- 
ing of the effect of rickets on mortality, advancing by irregular starts 
and jerks (p. 358): 

“*Now such back-startings seem to be universal in all things; for 
we do not only see in the progressive motion of the wheels of Wasches, 
and in the rowing of Boats, that there is a little starting or jerking 
backwards between every step forwards, but also (if I am not much 
deceived ) there appeared the like in the motion of the AZoon, which in 
the long Zelescopes at Gresham Colledge one may sensibly discern.” 
One did not need the «/tra crepidam note of the author referring to the 
shaky telescope to be reminded of the occasional lapses of the 
economist traveling in an untrodden country. 

Likewise, the dryness of statistics, even at the hands of one of the 
first actuaries, have a compensating charm, when we are shown that 
the growth of London must stop of itself before 1800; or when Petty 
drives from their position the skeptics who claimed that the whole earth 
could not furnish matter enough for all those who must rise on the 
Resurrection Day (p. 467). 

Petty’s economic studies and his appeal to statistics are enough 
superior to the work of that day to give him an honorable place in the 
history of political economy. The appointment tothe army in Ireland 
which bent his whole career gave rise to valuable studies, which 
demanded the careful treatment and the accessibility which our editor 
has given them. The easy access furnished to these materials is a last- 
ing service for all who are to come after us. Nothing is omitted. A 
superlatively good index, the lives and studies of the introduction, the 
examination given to the documents, the texts themselves, the bibli- 


ography, and the extraordinary conscience put into the notes and 


references, altogether unite in making a wholly satisfactory and admi- 
rable piece of workmanship. 
J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN. 
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Die Feldgemeinschaft in Russland. Ein Beitrag zur Sozialgeschichte 
und sur Kenntntss der gegenwartigen wirthschaftlichen Lage des 


russichen Bauernstandes. By WLApIMIR Gr. SIMKHOWITSCH. 


Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1898. 8vo. pp. xvi+ 399. 


[ue village-or A/r system of land ownership and cultivation is, as 
is well known, still the prevailing one over a large part of the Russian 
Empire. In its superficial aspects this system resembles so closely the 
organization advocated as an ideal form by certain socialists that a care- 
ful analysis of its leading characteristics by a Russian, who is himself 
in sympathy with socialistic aspirations, has a peculiar interest. Herr 
Simkhowitsch has still another qualification for his task. When he 
began collecting material for his monograph, shortly after the famine 
of 1893, he regarded the A/ir system as an excellent thing. Asa 
result of his study, as he explains in his preface, he has reached the 
conclusion that “ the ownership of land in common,” as it prevails in 
Russia, “is in every respect an unjust and untenable institution, 
which makes the Russian peasantry the most miserable proletariat in 
the world.” The “equality” supposed to result from the system he 
now regards as a “dream,” while he is fully convinced that “ the insti- 
tution as a whole has already reached the last stage in its decomposi- 
tion.” He thus presents the main thesis in his essay with the 
eloquence of a recent convert. 

The first hundred pages of the monograph deal with the origin and 
history of the village system. ‘Though no one but a specialist would 
be competent to decide as to their value, one who is not such may ven- 
ture to point out that their tone, which is frankly argumentative rather 
than judicial, suggests that the author is too fuli of his own side of the 
case to take an impartial view of that of his adversary. His conclu- 
sions are clearly expressed, and may be summarized as follows: The 
Mir system is not hoary with antiquity, as some assert, nor yet an 
offshoot of the Teutonic AZar& system, as others claim. It grew out of 
the feudal system, and, like that system, attained its greatest extension 
under Catherine II. (1762-1796), who reduced the Russian peasant to 
a position little above that of a slave. Thus the most important fea- 
ture of the system, historically, was not joint ownership of land, but 
joint responsibility for taxes and other burdens. Like his English pro- 
totype, the Russian over-lord found it easier to deal with corporately 
responsible villages than with single individuals. Firmly established 
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when feudalism was abolished in 1861, the Mr has been perpetuated 
by the government, partly because it, too, finds the village an easy unit 
for taxing purposes and partly from that fear of radical change that 
is the inevitable accompaniment of despotic rule. 

The present organization of the Afr and some of the problems 
connected with it are discussed in the body of the monograph. The 
author shows how the system has been unified by recent edicts until 
now a single plan of village government is practically universal. The 
membership of the 4/77 may be confined to an official list of villagers, 
modified from time to time by the 4/7 itself, or it may embrace all of 
the heads of families in the village, or it may be extended to include 
all adults born or adopted into the A4#r. The principal task of the 
Mir government is the division of the common land. This may only 
take place in consequence of a two thirds affirmative vote, and since 
June 2, 1893, may not occur more often than once every twelve years, 
unless the Ar has decided to dissolve. Dissolution may take place 
any time that two thirds of the members of the village desire, and is 


preceded by a final division of the common land, which thereafter 


becomes private property. At each general division the land is sup- 
posed to be divided equally between all members, as are taxes and 
other burdens. Meadows, commons, and forests are of course used in 
common, as are some of the necessary agricultural implements. 

The final chapter in this part of the monograph discusses “the 
disadvantages of common ownership.” At the outset, the author 
acknowledges the force of the statement made by Mackenzie Wal- 
lace, that to ascribe the backward condition of Russian agriculture 
to the Afr is as reasonable as to connect the American Indian’s 
lack of proficiency in classical philology with the absence of univer- 
sities from his prairies. Nevertheless he shows how the J/ir system 
discourages in countless ways the development of intelligence, enter- 
prise and thrift, and prevents that assimilation of western ideas and 
that imitation of western methods which but for it would almost cer- 
tainly take place. Three of these obstacles merit special mention : 
(1) The joint responsibility of all peasants for the taxes falling upon 
their village discourages the accumulation of capital. The property 
of the successful cultivator may at any time be seized to pay the dues 
of his unsuccessful neighbors, and the only sure way to escape this 
calamity is to avoid having any tangible property. The situation is thus 
similar to that which prevailed in rural France before the Revolution, 
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when to display wealth was to court disaster. (2) The frequent 
re-divisions of the village land discourage cultivators from undertak- 
ing any permanent improvements. Though mitigated in part by the 


decree of 1893, referred to above, this is still a serious evil. (3) The 
increase in population has rendered the allotments in many villages 
“ dwarfish ”’ in size, and prevents the peasantry from aiming at any- 
thing beyond eking out a miserable existence. The general conclu- 
sions of the author are that though the A/r cannot be held responsible 
for all the shortcomings of the Russian peasantry it is largely to blame 
for their lack of ambition, of capital, and of acquaintance with modern 
methods of cultivation. Though favoring socialism as an ultimate 
goal, he believes with the followers of Karl Marx in the educational 
value of competitive capitalistic production as a stage in national 
development. He believes that private property and freedom of con- 
tract must be carried to the same lengths in Russia that they have been 
in the western world before the people will be ready to substitute for 
the unrestricted despotism to which they now submit, the wished-for 
social democracy. Finally, he believes that Russian officialdom is 
already struggling between the horns of a painful dilemma. It is 
realized, on the one hand, that the 4/r must go if the revenue of the 
government is to be increased appreciably, since by its abolition alone 
can the productiveness of the land of the country be greatly increased. 
On the other hand, it is perceived with equal clearness that the A/ir 
organization alone keeps the peasantry in the medizval attitude of 
mind indispensable to the stability of the Czar’s power. In the author’s 
opinion, the forces making for the suppression of the A/7r are too 
strong to be successfully opposed, but he ventures no prediction as 
to the time that will elapse before these forces triumph. 

Though full of valuable information, and conceived in a scientific 
spirit, the monograph is badly arranged, bristles with typographical 
errors — over a hundred being noted by the author himself—and is 
without an index. HENRY R. SEAGER. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Modern Farmer in His Business Relations. By Epwarp F. 
Apams. San Francisco: N. J. Stone Co., 1899. 8vo. pp. 
662. 


SOME men write books for the doctor’s degree. Some write for 
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fame or lucre. Some write because they have something to say. Mr. 


Adams is in the latter class. 

The old farmer’s condition is clearly depicted. He was not a 
business man, but because his own labor supplied most of his wants 
directly, his business relations were extremely meager. Specialization 
and division of labor are constantly bringing the farmer to a position 
where the same business qualities are needed for his success as are 
required by any other business man. He must be a working man in 
addition. What these qualities are and how to acquire them, Mr. 
Adams has learned by practical experience, by close and keen observa- 
tion, and by thoughtful reflection. He also possesses in a marked 
degree the ability to make clear to his readers the thought that is in 
his own mind. One wishes that economists might be gifted with a 
style as clear, forcible, and convincing. 

From reading Mr. Adams’ pages one would think that they were 
written before the present era of prosperity had reached the farmers. 
Indeed, he states emphatically that the days of agricultural booms and 
successful speculation in farming lands are numbered. Instead of 
trying to make a fortune or even pay his debts out of the increase in 
land values, the farmer must settle down to business and learn 

How to produce crops which will sell for more than they have cost. If 
he cannot in the long run do this, his inevitable destiny is to become the 
servant of someone who knows how to direct his labor to profitable results. 
Below this lies the problem as to whether the majority of men possess the 
business ability requisite to successful farming under modern conditions, and 
upon the answer to this question depends the future of our rural civilization. 
If it be decided in the affirmative, the race of independent farmers will con- 
tinue ; if in the negative, farm labor will come to be exploited by able men 
conducting huge agricultural operations, just as mechanical labor is now 
exploited by captains of industry. 


Economists have usually assumed that agriculture differed so much 
from manufacturing industries, that the eye of the interested master 
was of so much importance on the farm, that agricultural operations 
on a large scale were likely to fail. But as farming becomes more a 
business and less an art the small farmer is likely to find himself at an 
increasing disadvantage. He has been able to maintain himself hitherto 
by selling the fertility of his virgin soil. The test is coming with soil 
exhaustion. No business man can survive and practice the wasteful 
methods that are common in American agriculture. In the corn belt 
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one third of what the farmer produces is commonly not utilized at 
all. And in selling instead of feeding the other two thirds of his crop, 
the farmer hauls away nitrogen and other elements of fertility, which, 
when bought in the shape of fertilizer cost him as much as he 
receives for the crop sold. This is certainly impairing his capital at a 
frightful rate. It has been practiced hitherto because when one farm 
was exhausted another was available farther west. The hope that the 
newly acquired possessions will furnish new fields to exploit may afford 
an explanation of the expansion sentiment in the agricultural regions. 

In almost every other line of business, men who were ignorant 
enough to allow waste far less than the average farmer practices have 
long since been superseded by men who make their profits out of the 
by-products, or the waste that has been saved. We have viewed with 
apprehension this process of concentration in other fields, but have 
felt that on the farms we were assured of a class of independent citi- 
zens who have a stake in the country. Populism did much to shake 
our confidence in the conservatism of the farmer. A few good crops 
and a season of prosperity among the farmers have apparently allayed 
the discontent. But unless the farmer changes his business methods, 
avails himself of the knowledge which our agricultural colleges are 
discovering for him, and makes the most of his opportunities, he is 
doomed to the fate that has already overtaken most small manufac- 
turers. Knowledge and hard, persistent work are the means our 
author points out for the salvation of his independence. 

Of course, if the small farmer loses in the struggle and agricul- 
tural syndicates take over the production of our food and raw materials, 
Mr. Adams’s book will then have only an historical value. But the loss 
of the independent farmer means a greater change in our industrial 
system than many of us have yet contemplated. If this book could 
be put in the hands of every farmer, carefully studied by him, and its 
teachings heeded, it would do much to assure the maintenance of his 
position. 

For the many things which Mr. Adams does not attempt to tell 
the farmer in this book, he tells him the best sources of information, 
or the best mentorely on. And his discussion of the farmer’s relations 
to his family, his fellows, his competitors, his creditors, the politicians, 
the bankers, the commission merchants, the speculators, the tradesmen, 
and the tax-gatherers, is so full of common sense and practical advice 
that one feels like becoming an agent for the book. 
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In treating the questions of the day, such as the tariff, export 
bounties, single tax, currency, trusts, socialism, the referendum, and 
the labor question, the plan of setting forth clearly the strongest 
arguments on both sides has been adopted. ‘The chapter on socialism 
merits more than a passing notice. It is impossible to make an 
abridgment of the author’s discussion that will do it justice, but his 
novel and fundamental position can be briefly stated. 

1. The farmer is the foundation of society, the only class absolutely 
necessary to its existence. This is undeniably true. 

2. No reconstruction of society, socialistic or otherwise, can be 

undertaken without his approval. The truth of this proposition is not 
so apparent. If the non-agricultural classes outnumber him, why can 
he not be coerced ? If they be more skillful in political manipulations 
why can farmers not be divided or outgeneraled, and the change 
secured without their consent ? 
3. If there is to be a “uniform, basic standard of life and work,” 
the needs of the farmer, not those of the urban resident, must furnish 
that standard. His standard is fixed by the forces of nature at a 
twelve-hour day of moderate work. Plain food and clothing, and a 
modest dwelling are all he receives for his twelve hours work. He will 
not submit to the efforts of the trade unionists, the only practical 
socialists in America, to secure a standard for themselves which com- 
pels him to give the product of more than one day’s labor for the 
product of a day of their labor (pp. 125, 427, 432). 

Perhaps he will not ultimately, but in many cases he does submit 
to uneven terms of exchange at present, and probably will continue to 
do so as long as urban workmen are better organized or more skillful 
in their bargaining than the farmer. Furnishing the necessaries of 
life gives the farmer no assurance that he will fix the standard of living. 
So long as the farmers compete on an unorganized basis with other 
groups more intelligent and better organized, the strength of their 


position as the only necessary class is likely to be of no avail. When 


all groups are organized in unions, trusts, and associations, as the 
author desires, then if a uniform standard is to be fixed, the fariner 
will be most likely to impose his standard. But, as Mr. Adams has 
pointed out more than once, all the conditions surrounding the farmer 
tend to prevent organization, and he is likely, for a long time to come, 
to lose more in his struggle with other groups through lack of organiza- 
tion than he gains by furnishing the necessaries of life. Even among 
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that most intelligent class of farmers, the California fruit growers, 
co-operation has been secured with the greatest difficulty and under 
stress of competition that, without combination, threatened absolute 
ruin. No writer has given a better account than Mr. Adams of the 
advantages of co-operation, and no one has given a statement of the 
practical difficulties in the way of securing co-operation that com- 
pares with Mr. Adains’s lucid description of the experience of California 
organizers and co-operators. His chapters on co-operation are well 
worth the attention of economists. They are not calculated to increase 
the enthusiasm of the hopeful promoter of altruistic experiments. 
Although the author, despite an experience that would dishearten, if 
not sour, most men, is firmly convinced that co-operation will come 
nearer than any other plan of industrial organization to solving our 
industrial difficulties, he is a firm believer in the necessity of com- 
petition for human beings as they are now constituted, but he wants 
this to be a competition of groups instead of individuals. His position 
on this group organization, and the farmer’s part in it, can best be 
given in his own words: 

I wish to say here that I wish to see labor equally divided, and comfort 
distributed according to desert, and, above all things, I favor organization of 
all classes to deal with all other classes, this being co-operation as opposed to 
socialism, whose end is the extinction of class. I therefore favor trusts, trade 
unions, business organization of farmers, banks and associations of banks, 
mercantile combinations, co-operative stores, co-operative loan associations, 
consolidation of transportation companies— anything which tends to stop 
bickering and bring together those of common interest whose representatives 
may deal and compromise with those of adverse interests, in the light of full 
information, and under a sense of responsibility, with the pledge of the whole 
that negotiations shall proceed decently and in order, and with the power of 
the whole interposed as a last resort. But as a farmer I object to a program 
involving as its first step an act of injustice to me, and having its ultimate 
end based on the fallacy that the interests of mankind are, or can become, 
identical, or that individuals and classes will ever cease to seek their own 
advantage as opposed to that of others, when as a matter of fact, human 
interests will always be diverse, and individuals and classes will always seek 
to accomplish their own ends. No one can deny this to be a just position for 
the farmer to take or that it has the support of farmers generally. Their 
numbers are and always will be sufficient to prevent reconstruction of society 
on irrational grounds, and their strong common sense, unimpaired by daily 
contact with enthusiasts, will not fail to detect the fallacies which lie at the 


bottom of socialism. 
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It would seem difficult to find a logical reason for group organiza- 
tion that would not apply with even more force to society organization. 
Indeed, the rivalries between individuals, under a competitive organi- 
zation of industry would seem to be fiercer and harder to reconcile 
than the rivalries between groups. Stronger pressure on the individ- 
uals may render possible organization among them before society 
organization on a socialistic basis is possible, but it is hard to find 
justification other than on grounds of expediency, for a half-way posi- 
tion between individualism and socialism. The anarchist and the 
socialist are the logical men. Mr. Adams admits that socialism fur- 
nishes the grander ideal, but he believes that the niggardliness of nature 
or the laziness and selfishness of man makes the realization of this 
ideal impossible. One who believes that man’s control over nature 
has reached the point where the product is sufficient to supply the 
reasonable wants of all does not see the need or the advantage of stop- 
ping at a half-way measure like co-operation. 

WILLIAM HILL. 


Die Socialdemokratischen Gewerkschaften in Deutschland seit dem 
Erlasse des Soctalisten Gesetzes. By Dr. PuiL. JoSEF SCHMOLE. 
Zweiter Teil. Einzelne Organisationen. Erste Abteilung. 
Der Zimmererverband. Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1898. 8vo. 


pp. vil + 300. 


THE series to which this volume belongs is meant to present some- 
what comprehensively the history of a number of representative trade 
organizations in Germany. ‘The author’s point of view in the work is 
admirable. He announces a purpose of exhibiting the chief motives 
which have led to the formation of trade unions, the forces which 
have held them together, and the ideals which they have set before 
them, as well as the centrifugal forces and the difficulties against 
which they have had to contend. Inthe present volume, referring to 
the carpenters, this purpose has been well realized, though the prom- 
ised information as to the “ideals” is disappointingly scant — perhaps 
unavoidably so for want of space. One is inclined also to quarrel 
with the author’s method in presenting his facts as somewhat too 
generally chronological rather than logical. The volume is chiefly a 


discussion of efforts by the leaders to control the varying optimism 
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or despair of the men, the growth among the members of intelligence 
as to their own power as an organization, troubles with the police and 
troubles between the extreme social democrats among the carpenters, 
and what would be called in America the “pure and simple” trade 
unionists. ' 

The controversy regarding socialism is not unlike the dispute over 
the subject in many American unions. When the League of German 
Carpenters (“‘ Verband Deutscher Zimmerleute’’) was established in the 
early eighties, it was designed by the principal leaders to avoid 
making it an organ for advancing the socialist cause. The socialists 
became aggressive; there was fierce debate, the socialists being 
charged with a desire to wreck the union, and in return charging their 
opponents with a lack of ‘ class-consciousness,” and with being willful 
deceivers of the workingmen in order to advance their own interests. 
The socialists failed to gain control, and so formed a new organization, 
the Free Union of Carpenters (“ Freie Vereinigung der Zimmerer’’). 

Among American trade unions, certain organizations or factions of 
a socialistic complexion have sometimes incurred a suspicion of 
lacking (as compared with their non-socialist fellow-workmen) those 
qualities of discipline and self-sacrifice so peculiarly essential to the 
success of their scheme. The sturdier elements, who might less 
improbably hope to maintain a co-operative commonwealth, are appar- 
ently those who refuse such a project. Dr. Schméle makes a charge 
somewhat like this against the extreme socialists among the German 
carpenters. “The same men,” he says, “who represent it as the 
simplest thing in the world to regulate from one central authority the 
entire production (or even the consumption) of an entire land, often 
strive with all their strength against being themselves subordinated to 
any but merely local control. They will at most acquiesce in the 
various forms of local organization. The worst example in this 
respect is exhibited by many of the trade unionists of some large 
places who invariably insist on following their own way instead of 
striving to be the supporters and champions of the whole organiza- 
tion.” This impatience of restraint was shown in the constitution of 
the socialist union at its formation in 1887, by a secession from the 
Verband. The new organization was to have no authoritative cen- 
tral leadership. ‘The local organizations were to devote themselves 
chiefly to socialist agitation. As a subordinate object they were to 
give assistance in strikes. The treasuries of the local unions were to 
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be supplied by merely voluntary offerings, and these funds were to be 
used chiefly for political agitation. So far as they were employed in 
strikes they were to be sent directly from the local unions to the 
assisted strikers. The general officers were to have no control over 
this money, and their function was that of an agitation committee. 
Failure of course attended this naive dependence upon a sense of 
solidarity to give consistency and vigor to the system. The meeting 
at which the union was formed had been attended by only eleven per- 
sons, representing an inconsiderable body of constituents, and during 
the first year only two new local societies were formed. The collec- 
tions yielded practically nothing. The police were aggressively hostile, 
though the absence of any ostensible connection between the local 
unions had been thought of as avoiding danger from the laws as to 
political societies. ‘The non-socialist society meantime was, on the 
whole, comparatively prosperous. At its organization (in 1883) the 
payments by members were fixed at 50 pfennigs on initiation, and a 
monthly payment of 30 to 50 pfennigs, according to the wages 
received. When the general session took place in 1889, its membership 
was 10,500 in 131 local unions, of which 52 had been forined during 
the year. An increase of wages was interpreted as due to the assist- 
ance which it rendered in strikes. But when the good times came to 
an end, both organizations were ready for compromise. The socialist 
union was evidently a failure from the first. The non-socialists, 
humbled by the defeats which followed their brief successes, realized 
that they must convert the extremists from enemies to allies. They 
are said also to have admitted a superiority in the policy of their rivals 
so far as it meant the formal education of the workmen in a sense 
of “class solidarity.” The two united, the non-socialistic organiza- 
tion practically absorbing the socialist. It is to be understood that 
the “ Verband” has not at any time been anti-socialistic. Its members 
are said to be all socialists, yet they believe it to be the best policy, 
especially out of regard for the existing laws, to limit their organiza- 
tion to non-political functions. 

This course seems to have been fairly successful in avoiding the 
penalties of the laws against socialists, but a second occasion for 
interference by government arose from the decision of the police 


that the union must submit to the regulations prescribed for insurance 
societies, as it gave aid to its members in times of unemployment 
during strikes or at other times, in return for regular payments. This 
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difficulty has been met by striking out from the constitution of the 
union those passages upon which the police and the courts based their 
decisions. It appears, also, that the courts have been growing more 
liberal on this point within a decade. 

The great fact in the history of the carpenters’ union (as in trade 
unions elsewhere) has been the growth of prudence and a healthy 
esprit de corps. ‘The men have learned the folly of hasty strikes, and 
undue confidence in their power as an organization. Another instance 
is thus offered in exemplification of the fact which is the chief justifica- 
tion of all government and nearly all organization among men; leader- 
ship among great bodies of men tends to rest with those who are 
above the average in intelligence and character, while the mass, as a 
rule, learn to respect increasingly the advantage to themselves of wise 
leadership, and to accept more and more the policy of restraint and 
caution which the leaders are generally first to adopt. 


A. P. WINSTON. 


Grundriss des Gewerberechts und der Arbeiterversicherung. (Grundriss 
des Oesterreichischen Rechts, Dritter Band, Fiinfte Abtheil- 
ung. ) By Dr. Victor Martaja. Leipzig : Duncker und 
Humblot. S8vo. pp. 137. 


INDUSTRIAL legislation in Austria during the present century 
divides itself into periods at two cardinal points. In 1859 a compact 
and uniform code took the place of a mass of enactments which were 
fragmentary and full of local variations. At the same time the prin- 
ciple of free contract came to be distinctly recognized. For about a 
quarter of a century the /azssez faire principle was predominant, and 
the government maintained an attitude of indifference to the conflict 
between workmen and employers; but about 1885 the current of legis- 
lation set strongly toward protection to the workmen. As a resultant 
of these two combined tendencies there is now in force a body of laws 
in general like those labor laws with which we are familiar in the 
United States, in which the general principle of free contract is tem- 
pered by the exercise of the police power. ‘The legislative methods of 
the guild period are still perpetuated by another very different class 
of laws imposing upon the trade associations, in which membership 
by workmen and employers is compulsory, a variety of functions in 
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the regulation of the business of the trades which we should think 
of as exclusively governmental functions. 

The compromise actually realized between free contract and the 
protection of workmen appears to correspond rather more nearly to 
the doctrine of our courts on this subject than to the principle which 
our legislatures have been trying to work out in such matters as truck 
and the legal limitations of hours of labor. As in this country the 
courts have been inclined to overrule anti-truck acts, the Austrian law 
permits the payment of wages in kind, unless there is a contract stipu- 
lating cash (though contracts to make purchases exclusively from par- 
ticular stores are forbidden). Again, the Austrian law limits the 
employer’s liability on account of accidents to cases in which positive 
negligence by the employer is proven. This evidently agrees with the 
earlier tendency of our law before the waning of the “ fellow-servant”’ 
doctrine. With respect to that other standing subject of dispute 
between our courts and legislatures, a legal shortening of hours of 
labor, the Austrian law imposes so wide a limitation (eleven hours out 
of twenty-four in factories) that it would probably avoid the constitu- 
tional objection by which our courts have usually set aside eight-hour 
laws. 

There are still evident occasional survivals from the ‘ancient 
régime,’ where, for example, it appears that entrance to the trades is 
not entirely free to all classes of persons. 

The present volume is one part of a systematic presentation in con- 


densed form of the whole body of Austrian law. 


A. 2 


Railway Co-operation. An Investigation of Railway Traffic Asso- 
citations and a Discussion of the Degree and Form of Co-operation 
that should be Granted Competing Railways in the United States. 
By CuHarLtes S. Lancstroru and Witson StTILz, with an 
introduction by Martin A. Knapp, chairman of the Inter- 


state Commerce Association. (Publications of the Univer- 


sity of Pennsylvania, Series in Political Economy and 


Public Law, No. 15.) Published for the University. 
Philadelphia, 1899. 8vo. pp. xv + 210. 

THE essays contained in this monograph were submitted in compe- 

tition for a prize open to the members of the senior class of the 
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Wharton School of Finance. While the essay of Mr. Langstroth was 
awarded the prize, the essay of Mr. Stilz was considered of such merit 
that it has been published along with the prize essay. 

The historical portion of each essay traverses the same ground. 
In each will be found an outline of the various steps in the railroad 
history of the United States connected with the co-operation of roads 
in regard to roads, rates, and traffic. The period reviewed extends 
from the age of beginnings down to the Joint Traffic Association. 

The consideration of the forces underlying railroad competition 
and the indication of the limitations of competition, as applied to 
railroad enterprise, are set forth with greater clearness of statement 
in the essay of Mr. Langstroth than in that of Mr. Stilz. Mr. Stilz’s 
style is marred by diffuseness. The presentation of the influence of 
locality on rates, contained in the essay of Mr. Langstroth, is a con- 
densed piece of clear reasoning. Both authors show in their considera- 
tion of the local influences affecting rates the inluence-of the views of 
their instructor, Dr. Johnson. In stating that the desire of the rail- 
roads for combination is attributable to their belief that the effects of 
competition may thereby be avoided, Mr. Langstroth ‘hardly does 
justice to the railroad position. ‘The constant argument of the rail- 
roads has been that combination is necessary in order to escape the 
effects of ruznous competition. The author’s own analysis shows that 
competition still exists under a pooling system. 

The decision of the Supreme Court in the Joint Traffic case upset 
all the arrangements whereby the railroads were endeavoring to steady 
the condition of railroad business. At the same time the roads are 
forbidden to enter into pools. It is to the conclusion, then, of the 
authors, with reference to the method by which the difficulties of the 
existing system are to be met, that attention is to be devoted. 

Both authors favor the legalization of the pooling system. Mr. 
Stilz recommends that pooling be legalized, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission being given power to fix maximum and minimum rates 
in pooling contracts, and to control the contents of the pooling con- 
tract. Subsidiary to this general recommendation he suggests that the 
power to fix through routes and rates, for which the commission has 
asked, be granted; that there be a uniform classification of freight ; 
and that a railway-clearing house be established. Mr. Langstroth 
contents himself with recommending that the pooling contracts be 
subject to the approval of the commission, and that it should have 
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power to approve or reject these. This right is subject to an appeal 
from the decision of the commission to the Supreme Court. The 
commission is to maintain a constant oversight in regard to the pools, 
and if discriminations arise the pool offending is to be annulled. 

While Mr. Langstroth’s recommendation that there should be an 
appeal from the decision of the commission is justified by the fact 
that otherwise a dangerous power would be conferred upon the com- 
mission, it at the same time leaves a defect that would go far to neu- 
tralize the force of this proposed amendment. If there is no provision 
with reference to the finality of the testimony presented before the 
commission in such cases, then it will simply mean, as it does at 
present, that when the case comes up before the court on appeal, that 
the findings of the commission will go for naught. The recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Stilz that powers in regard to maximum and minimum rates 
should be in the hands of the commission is subject to criticism from 
the standpoint of expediency. A power to affix amendatory maxi- 
mum and minimum rates, the railway being, so to speak, on its good 
behavior, would lessen the difficulties in connection with this phase of 
policy, while at the same time obtaining the end desired. 

Both essays present thoughtful treatment of the central problem of 
the transportation question of today. Both are stimulating. The 
statement of Mr. Knapp that “they are a valuable contribution to 
railway literature, and will be read with interest and profit by all who 
desire accurate knowledge of railway history and correct views of rail- 
way regulation,” will command the approval of those who acquaint 
themselves with them. 

S. J. McLEan. 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS. 


A Tabulation of the Factory Laws of European Countries, in so far as 
they relate to the Hours of Labor and to Special Legislation for 
Women, Young Persons, and Children. By Emma BROOKE. 


London: Grant Richards, 1898. 8vo. pp. 521. 


Tue tabulation is intended for three classes of persons — the expert, 
the student, and the so-called practical men and women of affairs—as a 
guide to facts. The laws of the following countries, regulating the 
employment in factories of women, children, and young persons, 
are tabulated and explained: France, Belgium, Holland; Germany, 
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Austria, Hungary; Denmark, Sweden, Norway; Russia, Italy, Spain; 
Portugal, Switzerland (federal) St. Gall (cantonal); Great Britain and 
Ireland. The points tabulated are as follows: dates of earliest factory 
legislation ; dates of laws in force; to what places the laws apply; age 
of admission of children ; duration of working day; concessions as to 
duration of work; restrictions on night work; concessions on night 
work ; compulsory holiday and Sunday rest ; restrictions as to mines 
and dangerous trades and excessive labor ; regulation of the hours of 
men’s labor; Sunday rest for men. 

Although a small volume, it is much more than a handbook for 
reference. With the introduction and notes—conveniently grouped 
according to countries -——as guides, the reader will find in the table a 
good cross-section view of European sentiment ‘regarding the obliga- 
tion of the state to protect women, young persons, and children against 
the economic system of the time. The author cautions the reader 
against too hasty conclusions from the tabulation. So well has she 
stated the warning that it should be applied to any study of factory or 
other legislation. ‘The study of factory acts will be fruitless if taken 
apart from their context—the context being the conditions of the 
country to which they apply. Factory legislation must not be accepted 
as giving a bird’s-eye view of the condition of the working classes in 
any country. A law may read well on paper, while failing to touch 
an extended portion of industrial oppression in the country. The 


sphere of influence of a law is not limited to that precisely defined by 


the law, for it may operate in a way not directly contemplated by the 
legislator. A law may overstep its own designed effect. 

In legislation concerning the hours of labor a picturesque precon- 
ception of the thing itself and how it came about is apt to take pos- 
session of the mind. The popular assumption is that the protective 
arm of the law throws itself invariably in compassion over the child 
first, extends itself ext to the weakness of the young person and the 
woman, and only finally finds an object in the man. A closer exami- 
nation of the facts does not present this sequence as by any means 
invariable 7x o/d countries, even where modern legislation is concerned. 

Two columns deserve special mention here: age of admission and 
duration of working day for children. In the French-speaking coun- 
tries children are admitted at twelve, to work from ten to twelve hours 
a day. In the three German countries the age limit is one year 
higher, the maximum of hours from six toten. The Scandinavian 
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countries require educational and medical qualifications at twelve, and 
six is the maximum number of hours. Children may work in factories 
at nine for eight hours a day in Italy; at ten for five hours a day in 
Spain; at twelve for eight hours a day in Russia. 

A comparison of England’s law with those of Russia and Spain is 
instructive, and may be humiliating: 











on alternate days, or on 
the half-time system. 
Hours of alternate days 
are 10 with 2 hours 
| rest. 


Russia Spain England 
12 10 | II 
S But if not possessing a 11, if an educational test 
= certificate of educa- is obtained. In factories 
bas tion, must attend a medical certificate is 
P | school for 18 hours a necessary under 16, 
2 week up to I5 years | Children of I1 to 13 
= } of age. years must attend school 
3 either twice on alternate 
. days or once every day 
v when working in the 
< morning or afternoon 
brigades. 

8 hours in 24 for those | 5 hours for boys 10-13 | In textiles, non - textiles 
under 15. Must not years, and for girls and workshops the ordi- 
work more than 4 10-14. Educationfor | nary period is defined as 

- hours without rest. 3 hours a day is com- | between 6 a. m. and 6 
2 In certain industries pulsory up to these | p.m., or 7 a. m. and 7 
be may work for 6 con ages in state school. p.m. or 8 a.m. and 
< secutive hours, but | 8 p.m. Exceptionally 
: then the working day | the Secretary of State 
= must be 6 hours only. | may alter the hours to 
| f between 9 a. m. and 9 
- | p.m. Children of 11-14 
- | 

| 





The book is one that will prove serviceable to secondary schools 
as well as to universities. 


W. H. ALLEN. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Government of Municipalities. By Dorman B. Eaton. New 
York: The Columbia University Press, 1899, 8vo. pp. x + 
498 + 14+ 14. 


WHILE Mr. Eaton’s book will prove of deep interest to the political 
scientist and municipal reformer, the student of economics will doubt- 
less find it somewhat disappointing. Aside from a four-page sum- 
mary of some of the good work done by British cities, there is no dis- 





cussion of public utilities. Franchises and municipal finance—subjects 
of such vital importance just now in America—are almost wholly 
ignored. 

The work is mainly an elaboration of the thesis that the govern- 
ment of American cities is bad because it is party government. 
Tammany democracy is minutely described by way of illustration, 
while an account of the Greater New York charter is dragged in at the 
end of the book, apparently as an afterthought, to prove how serious 
a menace to the state party government in a great city may be. City 
government on the continent is somewhat superficially examined, and 
a careful study is made of the British system to show the practical 
workings of non-partisan city government. 

Mr. Eaton’s scheme of reform, which closely follows the British 
model, has as its main feature a powerful non-partisan council, a mayor 
with very limited powers elected by the council from its own body, 
non-partisan boards in charge of various branches of the administra- 
tion, and civil service, or as he prefers to designate it the merit sys- 
tem, and labor registration, as the methods for selecting city employees. 
It is rathey surprising that Mr. Eaton, who has devoted more than 
thirty years to the cause of civil service reform, and who has drafted 
such a practical and successful piece of legislation as the federal civil 
service act of 1883, avoids riding the merit system as ahobby. He lays 
much more stress on methods for securing a non-partisan council. He 
proposes a unicameral, continuous body, made up of four classes: (1) 
alderman elected from the city at large; (2) aldermen elected from a 
few large districts ; (3) aldermen appointed by the council from public 
spirited citizens—-men and women who have already served the city 
unofficially along some philanthropic or esthetic line, and (4) hon- 
orary aldermen, who serve without compensation or vote, also chosen 
by the council from ex-officers of the city. Free nomination and free 
voting in the choice of all these classes are expected to work wonders 
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in securing an able, really representative, and non-partisan body. It 
will surprise some Illinois reformers to find the election of members 
of the lower house of the Illinois legislature held up as the shining 
example of the system of free (or cumulative) voting. Professor Com- 
mons, in his work on proportional representation — a book frequently 
cited by Mr. Eaton — presents, as the resuit of a careful examination 
of the history of the last thirty years, by no means so rose-colored a 
view. While fully recognizing the advantages of a minority represen- 
tation secured by the system, he finds that third party and non-partisan 
candidates are seldom elected; that in order to avoid waste and guess- 
work, party organization is strengthened ; that there are frequent deals 
between party bosses; that where, as often happens, nomination is 
equivalent to election, the worst elements gain control, and that, in 
general, the quality and ability of the representatives is no better than 
under the old system. This testimony tends to confirm the impression 
that a mechanical device of this sort, unsupported by a high public 
sentiment, will fail as a panacea. 

The autocratic mayor, by so many recent writers regarded as the 


chief hope of municipal reform, is to Mr. Eaton undemocratic, and the 


embodiment of all that is worst in partisan government. He regards 
the few much-cited cases of benevolent despotism as accidents, unfor- 
tunately made the most of by designing politicians and gullible 
would-be reformers. 

Great confidence in the plans he propeses is undoubtedly to be 
expected from one whose past efforts at reform have been so generally 
successful. It is natural, too, that the book should show very clearly 
that the author writes from the standpoint of New York City. One 
wishes that a certain verbosity and tendency to frequent repetition 
were lacking; and that the work, which was written during a series of 
years, had been revised and brought up to date in all parts, so that 
the reader would not be compelled to translate “ now’’—1895, 1897, 
or 1899 in turn. 

In these days of frequent experiment in municipal government, it 
would not be remarkable if a plan, clearly outlined by such an eminent 
authority as Mr. Eaton, were viven a trial. Such a trial would be 
watched with great interest, uod its success, even if far less complete 
than the author anticipates, would be the cause of sincere rejoicing. 

ETHEL GLOVER HATFIELD. 

CHICAGO, 
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The Economic Foundations of Society. By ACHILLE Loria. Trans- 
lated from the second French edition by LinpLEY M 
KEAsBEY. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. 8vo. 
pp. xil + 385. 

THE second French edition of the Economic Foundations of Society, 
which Mr. Keasbey uses for his translation, is practically a new book. 
In response to a demand for a new French edition, Professor Loria 
rewrote and expanded what was originally an inaugural dissertation 
for the University of Sienna. Coming thirteen years later, it repre- 
sents his more mature views. 

This thesis is, briefly: all social relations are economic in their 
origin. Sociology can only assume a scientific character by recogniz- 
ing this dependence. The most fundamental economic phenomena 
are those which arise under the condition of free land. Beginning 
with these, Professor Loria traces the evolution of society from a pre- 


” 


capitalistic state to a future “final state,” which will also be non- 
capitalistic. The intermediate state is divided into three periods, of 
which we are in the last; the slave economy, the serf economy, and 
the wage economy. Capitalistic property presupposes the exclusion 
of the masses from the soil. ‘To do this two methods are employed: 
first, economic means, which the author does not analyze; second, 
the recourse to what he calls connective institutions, whose function 
seems to be that of police in keeping “hands off.” ‘These institutions 
are morality, law, and _ politics—-‘‘organic products of capitalistic 
property.” <A large part of the volume is devoted to the proof of this 
last point. 

The book is one which will doubtless provoke considerable contro- 
versy. In spite of his modestly deprecating remarks in the preface, 
Mr. Keasbey seems to have succeeded well in preserving the clearness 
of style of the French edition. 

: KATHARINE BEMENT Davis. 


The Commerce Clause of the Federal Constitution. By E. PARMALEE 
PRENTICE and JoHN G. Ecan. Chicago: Callaghan & Co., 
1898. 8vo. pp. Ixxv + 386. 

THE history of the Supreme Court of the United States is divided 


by Mr. Bryce into three periods with reference to the political 
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influences which have dominated it from time to time. The first period, 
which closes with the death of Marshall, was marked by a strong 
nationalistic tendency. In the second period, which closes with 


Taney’s death, an opposite tendency prevailed, while in the third 


period, which embraces the history of the court since the Civil War, 


the national spirit is again prominent. 

The history of the court is equally interesting when the character 
of the questions coming before it is considered. It is true that it has 
at all times been occupied with questions involving all phases of consti- 
tutional law, but the relative importance of the different questions as 
judged by the mumber of cases arising under them at a given period 
has varied greatly from time to time. Before the Civil War, the consti- 
tutional decisions of the court related chiefly to the relations between 
the federal government and the states, and to the constitutional limita- 
tions on the states. This is the period of Chisholm v. Georgia and 
Cohens v. Virginia, of Fletcher v. Peck and Dartmouth College v. Wood 
ward, of Craig v. Missouri, Briscoe v. The Bank of Kentucky, and of 
the Charles River Bridge Case. Among the interpretations of the 
commerce clause made before the Civil War, only two (Giddens v. Ogden 
and Brown v. Maryland), deserve to rank with the great decisions above 
mentioned. But since the Civil War, no clause, except possibly the 
Fourteenth Amendment, commands more attention. Its growing 
importance is well illustrated by the number of cases arising under it. 
Before 1840 the court had had to construe it in only five cases. In 
1860 the number had increased to twenty; in 1870, it was thirty, in 
1880, seventy-seven, in 1890, one hundred forty-eight, and at present 
it is at least two hundred thirteen. In other words, it is the applica- 
tion of the constitution to economic relations which now occupies the 
attention of the court. 

The present work is a comprehensive treatment of the judicial inter- 
pretation of the commerce clause. ‘The first chapter is devoted to the 
history of the clause and of the development of the accepted rule as to 
the exclusiveness of the commercial power of Congress—a rule which 
was first authoritatively laid down in Cooley v. The Wardens of the Port, 
although it’ had previously been formulated by Mr. Justice Woodbury 
in Zhe License Cases. Then follow important chapters on definitions 
of commerce, distinction between domestic and interstate commerce, 
control of navigable waters, pilotage, port regulations, quarantine, 


inspection laws, and other local matters, regulation of carriers, 
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prohibition upon the states, taxation, regulation of freights and fares, 


regulation of corporate franchises, the federal legislative power, and 
relations with the Indian tribes. 

The longest and in many respects the most important chapter of 
the volume is that upon Taxation. ‘The question of the power to tax 
is at the bottom of many of the cases arising under the commerce clause. 
Taxation is the agency which the states have most frequently employed 
for the purpose of circumventing the power of Congress. ‘The course 
of reasoning which led the states into this course is indicative of the 
difficulty of the question presented to the courts for determination, and 
it is little wonder that the decisions constantly conflict and make it almost 
impossible to deduce positive rules. The authors of the present volume 
have made a diligent study of the cases, and treat the subject from 
both the historical and the logical standpoint. If they do not speak 
with certainty as to the law, the fault lies less in them than in the con- 
flicting decisions of the courts. 

All in all the volume must prove a very useful treatise to all who 
are called upon to consider the commerce clause of the constitution. 
In logical arrangement, in amplitude of citation, in accuracy, and in 
scholarly appreciation of the subject, it leaves little to be desired. 

Car_ Evans Boyp. 

CORNELL COLLEGE. 
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